Dominion Day _ THE SCANDAL OF CANADA’S LOST ART TREASURES 
EXCLUSIVE ‘ An economist says: “‘Let’s tax the churches” 
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4} The BIG TASTE: Bright, brisk, and 
bracing as a Muskoka morning 
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People try it...and they like it: 44%. 
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PREVIEW 


A LOOK AT TOMORROW IN TERMS OF TODAY 


v Want to stop smoking? Just play with beads 
Next delicacy: corn, buttermilk pancakes 


CHAINSMOKERS who say they wouldn't know what to do with their 
hands if they quit will soon have to find another excuse. Two Toronto 
businessmen are marketing ($2.98) strings of “Conversational Beads” 
amber-colored plastic balls, strung 34 in an 18-inch loop. Play with them, 
say the promoters, and take your mind off smoking or biting your 
fingernails. Long popular in Near East and Mediterranean lands, the beads 
were endorsed by U. S. heart-specialist Paul Dudley White: “If people 
would play with beads instead of smoking, their health would improve.” 


OUR FIRST OLYMPIC SPRINT MEDAL since Percy 
Williams could be brought home by Harry Jerome, 
18-year-old North Vancouver high schooler. Jerome's 
21.9-second 220 yards broke Williams’ 31-year-old record 
in a Vancouver high school meet this spring, tying the 
Canadian junior record. Then he ran the 100 in 10.1 

just 1/10 second off Williams’ record—and starred 
in his school’s 880-yard relay win. Though he'll probably 
go to a U.S. university—‘for the coaching”’—-Harry‘d like 
to run for Canada in international games. He should 
reach his prime by the 64 Olympics 


JEROME 


NOW THAT STEAK-, CHICKEN-— AND PIZZA-HOUSES are 
established hits, there’ll be even more specialty restaurants. Newest is the 
pancake house. Smitty’s, a Western U.S. chain, has just opened a branch 
in Calgary. Pancake flavors offered include strawberry, corn, coconut, 
banana, pineapple, blueberry, apple, peach and buttermilk. 


REAL MASTERY OF FOREIGN LANGUAGES instead of just an 
exam-worthy written knowledge should be achieved by students at the 
University of B. C. next year. Language professors have set up a $20,000 
electronic “laboratory” that’s already coaxed vastly improved pronunciation 
from a trial French class. In soundproof booths, students record their 
versions of pre-recorded sentences for comparison by coaches 

Teachers say the lab’s the most advanced anywhere. On next year’s 
timetable: classes in French, German, Russian, Spanish, Italian and Japanese. 


NEXT YEAR’S CIGARETTE could be made of “the finest Virginia, 
Burley and Canadian Maritimes tobaccos.” Both P.E.I. and Nova Scotia 
governments are sponsoring experiments to grow Ontario (flue-cured) 
tobacco. Veteran grower Ernest Leich, of Dorchester, Ont., who supervised 
P.E.1.’s 18-acre experimental lot, says the island could double its 
$30-million farm income by raising tobacco. And last year an Annapolis 
Valley, N.S., crop yielded 1,500 pounds an acre better than Ontario. 


WANT TO BUY a piece of Uncle 
Chichimus? You can to help the skittish 
little TV puppet (1,000 CBC performances) 
launch his international career. Chich’s 
owner-manipulator-voice, John Conway, a 
35-year-old former UBC English lecturer, has 
packaged 26 films for distribution in Australia, 
the U.S. and U. K. But he needs Broadway-type 
“angels”: rentals from CBC for the films, 
shown last year, didn’t approach Conway's 
costs. If negotiations now under way work out, claims Conway, backers 
should double their money in three years 


CHICH & CONWAY 


POLITICAL DOUBLE TALK ASIDE, one reason there still aren't roads 
“from igloo to igloo” is that we haven't yet found a satisfactory way to 
build over the muskeg that covers 12% of Canada. But a current experiment 
by B. C. highway engineers may yield one. To lay a mile and a half of 
four-lane pavement over Lulu Island, just off Vancouver, they're 
“surcharging” muskeg with gravel. After 30 days they can tell how much 
gravel will be needed to make a permanent roadbed. They'll report on 
their success next April to a Calgary conference of muskeg experts. 
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SEE CANADA LAST remains the ap 
parent motto of a growing number of 
Canadian vacationers while dominion 
and provincial tourist bureaus wage a 
losing fight to check our deficit of tour 
ist dollars. Last year, Canadians spent 
$192 million more outside Canada than 
visitors spent here. And current indi 
cations are that the disparity will be 
even greater by the end of 1959 

Here are some of the places Cana 
dians will go 
Europe: Bookings are at an all-time 
high. But so many airlines now fly 
overseas that, for the first time since 
the war, there’s still unbooked summer 
space on trans-Atlantic ships. Most 
popular Western European countries 
this season are Spain and Portugal 
largely because of favorable dollar-ex 
change rates 
Ihe Orient: Tours and trips are in high 
demand for Japan, Hong Kong, India, 
Singapore and the Philippines. Because 
ot vast distances and high fares, the 
Far East appeals mostly to older or 
retired tourists. It’s a boom year for 
Thailand; one Toronto agent has sold 
$i tickets to Bangkok 
Behind the Iron Curtain: Nearly 3,000 


EXODUS OF TOURISTS 


The losing fight to keep 
our tourist dollars here 


WALLACE 


Canadians (last year, 1,000) will go to 
Russia. CBC newscaster Larry Hendet 
son will take 22 on a conducted tour 
Toronto travel agent Claire Wallace ts 
shepherding 12, including MPs Mat 
garet Aitken and Jean Casselman, to 
Red China. They'll also see Japan and 
a Hong Kong leper colony. Fare for 
Mrs. Wallace’s tour is $2,300 but a five 
day trip to Russia costs as little as $895 
Africa: One Canadian group is on 
64-day tour of the Belgian Congo, com 
plete with visits to Pygmy tribes. Others 
will tour Israel, Ghana and the United 
Arab Republic 
America: Still the most popular motor 
trip is a swing through California and 
up to the Canadian Rockies. Alaska’s 
new status makes it a big ‘59 draw 
Canadians have the most reservations 
it the Danville, N.Y health resort 
started by Bernarr Macfadden 

But for the busiest Canadians there'll 
be few holidays this year. Prime Min 
ister Diefenbaker and Liberal leade: 
Pearson will try to squeeze in some 
time at their Gatineau Hills summer 
homes. Only cabinet minister with defi 
nite plans is Transport’s George Hees 
he’s going to Europe RUTH WORTH 


\IPPER-CLASS THUGS Do suburbs breed hoods? 


THE GO-EASY SCHOOL on juvenile 
delinquency has always blamed environ 
ment: poor housing, no money, broken 
families. At least one front-rank U.S 
social scientist says “bunk”; today’s 
and tomorrow's young toughs are as 
liable to come from middle- or upper 
class suburbia as from the slums 
True? Canadian authorities are di 
vided (offenses here are up 17% in 
year). On one side they point to 
growing list of such evidence as 
“ The worst outbreak of vandalism in 
Saskatoon’s history occurred this Janu 
ary. Three boys, 13-15, caused $5,000 
damage in nine homes. They slashed 
furniture, ripped rugs and smeared food 
on walls. In a minister’s house, they 
shot a BB into a picture of Christ. The 
‘boys were from good homes 
“ Montreal’s prosperous NDG district 


ranked 15th in the city for juvenile 
crime in 1956, Sth in °57 

Seventy percent of our delinquents 
come from middle-income homes,” says 
Burnaby, B.C.,. probation officer Olive: 
Walling. And Toronto’s Big Brother 
Association is finding “a growing num 
ber” of middie-and upper-class boys in 
trouble, says director John Kileeg 

But they're not all convinced. “Some 
boys from good homes may wear black 
jackets and sideburns but that doesn't 
make them delinquents,” says Dan 
Coughlan, Ontario probation director 

If good homes are producing youn: 


hoodlums, why? The most common fac 
tor listed by sociologists is simply the 
attitude toward violence teenagers pick 
up from movies and TV. Is there an 
antidote? “Teach them respect by show 
ing respect,” says one psychiatrist 


WATCH RACE CARS’ DUST New spectator sport 


THE VROOM of finely tuned engines 
sounds like the motif of our next big 
time spectator sport. The racing of 
$6,000-$ 12,000 cars is ready to make a 
bid for national attention. Signs 
¥” An Ontario group has optioned 450 
acres near Toronto to build a 3-mile 
track with pits, towers and banked 
turns for high-speed competitions 
“ A slick-paper magazine, entirely for 
sports-car buffs, will make its debut this 
summer 
“ This year there'll be 13 professional 
races in Ontario alone. In 1954, first 
year of organized races, there were just 
two 

Eight thousand people paid $2 each 
to attend our first national race, held 
this spring by the Canadian Race Driv 
ers’ Association at Harewood course 
near Hamilton. Jaguars, Alfa-Romeos 
MGs. Austin Healeys, Triumphs, a 
Lotus and a Maserati flown especially 
from Italy raced 310 miles. Winner was 


First of many winners 


Ray Carter. a Hamilton car salesman 
whose Jag XKSS averaged 72 mph 
though some unbanked turns had to be 
taken at 20 

Racing-car fans lift a haughty eyebrow 
at Canada’s more traditional stock-car 
meets. The racers are usually designed 
for speed. They're never driven on the 
highway “any more than you'd ride 
a Queen's Plater to the track 

CRDA membership includes doctors 
lawyers, car dealers, a TCA pilot, a bu 
driver, a sign painter and two teachers 
One Canadian already in international 
meets is Bill Sadler 
of St. Catharines 
Ont. Last year. a 
car he designed 
and built was rac 
ed in California, 
Florida and Nas 
sau. This summer, 
its back in Can 
ada.—FRANK CROFT 
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BACKSTAG 


THE GOVERNMENT’S SECOND BIRTHDAY 


AT OTTAWA 


WITH BLAIR FRASER 


A quick inventory of the pros and cons 


POLITICIANS gree wil er 
sO exper put \ hoch 
to disc pri 
. pi ns are. But one w prove 
tt tf illy differ m | ( 
k them for a frank appr il 
the Diefenbaker egovernmer: 
had it econd birthcda nd its fi 
mayor abinet shulll oft the n 
n tts recor 
I put that question to a random s imple 
trom all three parti maybe a dozen 
C onservali\ bare vel 
ters, three or four Liberals, a couy of 
CCFrers. Their answe didn't sound at 
all the same. They used different words 
ind vy dilferent mphasi nd 
needed different s« o 
A tr rhnetori o 
di discounted, tl bstan of what 
they ili aid wa Imost identical 
Among the assets. probably the greatest 
is tl my fact that the a nment 
lid chan n ) I 1 the Libera 
now dmiut the in office to on 
Some Conse © far 
hough the ( I vont be n 
it m ong oo 
ned out no than the 
tion aft nex before t et too fat 
ind omp n ot 
i r ith both on point 
Rk n eck e produc me 
ther lrama lemon yn ot 
One nt itte I 
inal i ondem in ngin 
tern nadec i ol 
vO 
eral regi one | 
ipplied to the present gover nt 
too. Another 
vision not nt yf tisan, to n 
some inforn t a Consery 
minist had ked th not 
upon. No bolts of hin have fuller 
on eit! roup Fo I 
dominated omn 
su 1 snub to I I 
in il 1-O! 
\ more m i 
men ‘ Const 
national dev 7 1 i he 
doubt that if P Miunist D 
baker had to tak l 
morrow. he we campaign n 
something ve ke the 1958 “\ 
though he doest use that word any 
on He sf ow of SENS t 
nation destir I he clea t 
eV his go n 1 ! iplanted 
His followers ea t ore pro 
the! nguage, bu ence 
the sai thin 
Liberal of course, don't peak ol 
4 


C onse ithy plar for national devel 
OF nt or nationa! destin xcept wit! 
heav rony, and they don't admit that 
( onservatives have an uch program 
But the things they mention one 
a time, if laid end to end, add up to 
pproximately the same things that the 
Tories present as a unified whole 
Ask a Liberal to name the best thing 


he Diefenbaker cabinet has done, and 


he hi 


ve 


Kely to reply “The boost they 


© housing. We could have done 


it and should have done it, but we 


didnt 


ind they did And if he is 


prompted and prodded a little. the Lit 


ral will also concede that the Sas 
katchewan Dam is probably a good 
thing. that the plans for Maritime 
power plants are a good thing, that the 
grants to Atlantic provinces are an ex 
cellent thing, and so on. He will say 


tnese I 


hings are too disjointed and hap 


hazard to deserve being called a pro 


gram, and maybe he is right. but he 
doesn't argue against a single one of 
them 

In between assets and liabilities are 
some examples of “good thin badly 
handled ind here too there’s a su 
prising amount of agreement among the 
parties. Most Liberals agree with most 
Conservatives that the rejection of the 
Avro Arrow. for instance. was a right 
lecision 

Of all the things that the govern 

nt has done. that’s the one I'm most 
proud bo said one Conservative 

ick-bencher. But he was as read 


© concede that the decision 


had needlessly fumbled, clumsily 
executed and lamentably ill-explained 

There is even more unanimity among 
the parties on the government's worst 
blunder. All agree it was the 
handling of the Newfoundland situ 


auion Some Conservatives and some 


single 


Liberals too, think the government was 
I 


ght in refusing to send reinforcements 
for the RCMP when Newfoundland re 
quested them; other Conservatives, in 
cluding some in the cabinet itself, think 
this was a grave mistake. But everyone 
(not excepting the prime minister him- 
self, by reliable report) concedes that 
the Diefenbaker statement on grants to 
Newfoundland, under Article 29 of the 
Terms of Union, was a blooper of the 
first magnitude 

Actually it wasn't a Diefenbaker state 
ment at all—the prime minister hadn't 
even seen it, in full, until he got up to 
read it in the House of Commons. But 
this 1s not an excuse a head of govern 


ment can use. Hansard shows the “final 


irrevocable” finish of these grants 
by 1962 as part of a Diefenbaker 
speech, and that’s that. Conservatives 
gloomily admit that it’s the most prob 
able explanation of the sharp drop in 
the government's popularity that Gallup 
polisters found in the Atlantic prov 
Inces 

There is less agreement on the causes 
of the Tory decline in Quebec, but it 
isnt a partisan split Conservatives 
ire baffled. and even Liberals aren't too 


sure. Some say it’s lack of federal pat 


Beside 


the Ontario and B. ( 


powerhouses, Quebec's group looks like a scrub team. 


ronage, others that Duplessis has turn- 
ed against the Diefenbaker regime after 
backing it last year 

But on one cause the parties do 
They both say Quebeckers resent 
the lack of adequate, senior represen 
tation in the federal cabinet. All four 
French-Canadian ministers are in sub- 
ordinate jobs; none has any apparent 
influence in cabinet, and none is an 
outstanding figure in his own province 
Compared with the powerhouses from 
Ontario and British Columbia, Quebec's 
group looks like a scrub team 

The prime minister knows this as 
well as anyone else does 


agree 


The problem 
is to find a suitable man, inside or out 
side the present parliament, who can 
play the role of Quebec Conservative 
Three names are commonly 
mentioned Noel Dorion of Belle- 
chasse, Jacques Fiynn of Quebec South 
and Deputy Speaker Pierre Sevigny 
Dorion has the reputation of an able 
astute man, but unhappily he earned 
it in the service of Premier Maurice 
Duplessis. Flynn is intelligent, indus 
trious and a very likeable fellow, but 


leader 


rather young and unassuming to be set 
up as a leader. Sevigny looks the most 
imposing of the three, to English-speak 
ing Conservatives a Stalwart, hand 
some man who limps from a_ war 
wound, speaks both languages fluently 
has an agreeable manner and a beauti 
ful wife, and has never had any close 
connection with Duplessis. But for some 
reason French Canadians don’t seem to 
take him seriously as leadership ma 
terial, perhaps because he was a party 
organizer during the lean years and 
failed to produce any miracles. Only a 
gambler would venture to prophesy who 
will be chosen for the party build-up 
in Quebec, though it’s a safe bet that 
someone will, and soon 


But what about the rea! issues facing 
the nation? What about unemployment 
inflation, taxes and monetary policy 
Don't politicians even talk about the 
things that really matter? 

Of course they do. But these are the 
real problems, to which neither party 
has any easy answer; the opposition 
glibly blames the government for any 
thing that seems to be wrong, but it has 
no clear alternative to suggest. In pri 
vate, both sides recognize this. The 
Liberals example, that 
Donald Fleming’s budget was about as 


concede, for 


good as could be expected in the ci 
cumstances—though they do insist that 
the circumstances were a consequence 
of government incompetence 

That is the real issue, the issue of 
incompetence. Each party believes quite 
sincerely that it is more capable than 
the other, better able to carry out a 
policy that in principle is just about the 
same. And it’s because competence is 
the real issue that both parties pay so 
much attention to relatively trivial nin 
compoopery, like Ellen Fairclough’s 
unhappy collision with the Italian vote 
when she tried to restrict the admission 
of sponsored relatives 

Only two things are causing deep 
worry, as distinct from mere political 
concern. One is the financial situation 
the weak state of the bond market and 
the apparent decline of confidence in 
the dollar. The other, and much the 
more serious, is defense. The general 
atmosphere of complacent confusion 
that befogs Canadian defense policy is 
beginning to frighten people on both 
sides of the House. If it ever starts to 
frighten the government as well, we 
may see some more changes made. 
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THE WARM-UP MANN 


BACKSTAGE 


WITH TV YOU DON’T SEE 


Think the show's funny? You should have been at the studio 


THAT BURST of applause at the 
beginning of mest CBC-TV variety 
programs is only partly for the 
show that’s beginning. The resi is 
for an off-camera show that’s just 
over, with a private audience and 
a star the TV viewer never sees 
The show: the 10-15 minute warm- 
up of the studio audience. The 
star: probably Larry Mann, plump, 
bland young actor and ex-radio 
broadcaster, and the busiest warm- 
up man in TV 

Mann works as many as five 
warm-ups a week, makes “a very 
good full-time living from it,” and 
doesn’t mind if the TV viewers 
never hear of him as a comedian 
as long as his warm-up loot allows 
him to be choosy about the acting 
jobs he takes. His only rival is Pat 
Doyle. an Irish-born nightclub 


comedian - dancer - singer who 
warms up two shows a week. A 
couple of shows are warmed up 
by their regular announcers 

A good warm-up man is hard to 
find. Union officials speculate that, 
out of a Toronto members.uip of 
900 to 1,200, only nine perform- 
ers qualify for the job. Prerequi- 
sites: a folksy manner, a talent for 
the stand-up ad lib. an intimate 
knowledge of TV. a goed supply 
of corn. 

Sample Mann gags: asking Cubs 
in the audience to stand up, take 
an oath to behave themselves: 
telling the audience beforehand to 
stay put for a “special announce 
ment” at show’s end, telling them 
afterwards, “My announcement is, 
‘The show's over.’ 

Sample Doyle gag: telling the 


people at the back to show they're 
alive by shouting “Bananas,” then 
applauding, “That's a good bunch.” 

A good studio audience is as 
hard to get as a good warm-up 
man. The eight CBC network 
shows out of Toronto that use 
studio audiences managed to lure 
only 3.852 people this May an 
average of 100 per show. Worst 
turnout this season was six people 
—for PM Party, an afternoon audi 
ence participation show. Show with 
the longest lineup is invariably 
Country Hcedown sometimes 
booked a month ahead. 

To get ‘its audience, the CBC 
frequently goes after church 
groups, contacts them in rotation 
to coax them out. Other visitors 
include Cub packs, high-school 
classes on excursions to Toronto 
and an occasional pilgrim like the 
CBC-radio fan who came up from 
Syracuse in June to see if she'd like 
Canadian TV too. 

Bobby-soxers unaccompanied by 


adults are unwelcome since they 
drowned out a Cross-Canada Hit 
Parade show with squeals and bit 
a photographer on the hand.— 
BARBARA MOON 


Backstage WITH PUBLIC LIFE’S REWARDS / What PMs have willed 


NEWS THAT the estate of Sidney 
Smith, late minister for external 
affairs and former president of two 
universities, was only $39,000 gave 
many Canadians a mild shock. Is a 
career of public service worth it? 

With few exceptions it isn’t — 
financially. Unless they make pri 
vate fortunes first, senior Canadian 
judges, diplomats, politicians or 
educators seldom leave sizeable 
estates 

The widow of at least one su- 
preme court judge has had to work 
to support herself. But what about 
the most prominent public job in 
Canada — prime minister? Even 
of our most famous heads of gov 
ernment, only a few did well 


~ Sir John A. Macdonald (67-73 
& ‘78-91) fared so poorly that a 


accumulated so little that when his 
health failed after his defeat MPs 
took up a collection to finance a 
trip abroad. After Mackenzie's 
death, a national subscription was 
taken up for his family partially 
to help them pay his debts. 

Sir Mackenzie Bowell 
became publis..er of the Belleville, 
Ont., Intelligencer, but was never 
rich. 

“ Sir Wilfrid Laurier (°96-'11) 
left $163,682. but $100,000 was 
from a government annuity pur- 
chased for him by friends. 

Sir Robert Borden’ (11-20) 
died with $665,153 —-more than 
half in stocks. Borden’s bequests 
included $1,500 to help the annual 
Christmas dinner of the Ottawa 


on his 74th birthday, from John 
D. Rockefeller, Jr 
~ R. B. Bennett (30-35) had two 
fortunes. one as a vastly success- 
ful Calgary lawyer, the other an 
inheritance from the Eddy Co.. of 
Ottawa. Even after contributing 
heavily to the Conservative party 
from 1927 to °35, he left nearly 
£500,000 in England 

Biggest fortune left by a Cana- 
dian in recent years was Sir James 
Dunn's $66 million 


Backstage 
WITH BUREAUCRACY 
Do our governments obey Parkinson's Law? 


IN HIS NOW-CLASSIC BEST SELLER, C. North 
cote Parkinson, a Singapore professor, formulated a 
devastatingly accurate law which proved that public 
administration departments tend to multiply their 
staffs a great deal faster than the work they produce 

Most Canadians laughed at the implications of 
Parkinson's Law, visualizing its effects on the bumbly, 
walrus-mustached civil servants employed by the U. K 
Colonial Office. Actually, an impressive case exists for 
applying Parkinson's Law to our own federal, pro- 
vincial and municipal administration 

The three levels of government in Canada today 
employ 618,000 men and women—more than three 
times the size of the labor force in the entire iron and 
steel products industry, the country’s largest manu 
facturing group. The number of civil servants has 
nearly doubled since the war, although our population 
has grown by only a third 
Cost of this machinery: $200 million a month 

While part of the bureaucratic growth has been due 
to the many new services being undertaken by govern 
ments, an over- 
whelming propor 
tion has been ac- 
counted for by in- 
creases in adminis- 
trative staff. The 
only major new 
agencies added 
since the war to 
the federal govern- 
ment have been the 
Unemployment In- 
surance Commis- 
sion, the National 
Film Board and 
the Defense Re- 
search Board, yet the number of federal employees 
has shot up from 220,000 in 1946 to the present total 
of just under 300,000 

Family allowances and old-age pensions have added 
administrative staffs of fewer than a thousand. Hos 
pital insurance, largely a provincial responsibility, 
employs barely half a dozen people in Ottawa. The 
big increases have been in such departments as 
finance, agriculture, citizenship and immigration and 
the post office. 

Canada’s ten provincial governments employ 230, 
000 men and women, with the largest payrolls in the 
highways and health departments. 

Municipal payrolls now carry close to 100,000 
names more than double the pre-war figure. The 
City Administration of Montreal has 14,000 employ 
ees, twice as many as the City of Toronto. Edmonton 
has a thousand more than much larger Vancouver 


PROF. PARKINSON 
4 lesson for Ottawa? 


> b . Legion sad purchase : Sometimes Parkinson's Law works in reverse. When 
group of Conservative USINESS a wreath for Ottawa's annual : > ' 
men contributed to a trust fund for n D Paul Martin was minister of national health and wel 
mistice Day ceremony fare, he employed an office staff of 23; J. Waldo 
his benefit. But his widow had to” 
Mackenzie King (21-26, °26- en, saa Monteith, his Conservative successor, has only 14 
sell her house and move to Eng- ¢ +365 left t} 
land 30 & 35-48) left three-quarters of The Civil Service Commission, which administers 
_ a million dollars. King’s lifetime MACDONALD AND KING federal employees, has paradoxically reduced its staff 
~ Alexander Mackenzie ('73-'78) income included a $100,000 gift, To victors, not always spoils from 760 in 1945 to 614.—PETER C. NEWMAN 
$3,000). Its 60 Canadian distributors UNFILMED SHAKESPEARE for indigestion: the left pulse for 


A few years ago, 


pools just for 
Hollywood or the 
very, very rich. 
Not today. Last 
year, 1.500 Cana 
dian families 
bought or built 
home pools Fast 
est growing firm 


Background 


BOOM IN BACKYARD POOLS 


here is Esther Williams’ International 
Swimming Pools (they're built on from Britain, two from the 
top of the ground for as little as 


expect $2.5 million in summer sales. 


most Canadians 
considered back- ~~ story ever—at least in the 
vard swimming of reporters More than 4.800 writers, 


accreditations each. It took 


of which required four passport-size Brown surveyed the 1.600 male chins 

photos. Most reporters will cover Latest “medical” fad in Paris is around Toronto studios. Finding 

local stories only. Just 51 — fifteen acupuncture — the “treatment” of just 12 staff beards. Brown claims 
bodily ills by jabbing gold or silver most whiskers around the CBC 

U.S. — will make the whole trip. pins into the flesh (in the foot belong to free-lancers 


OUR BIGGEST NEWS STORY 


summer's royal tour is being 


photographers, TV cameramen and 

technicians have been accredited— moving spirit behind the 
1,000 from the CBC. Three 

Toronto papers applied for over 100 


time information officers seven 
months to process applications—each 


new adventures 


planning director Tom 


make money 


hree years ago the Stratford, Ont., 
Festival seemed to be stepping off into 
with a widely 
acclaimed movie version of Oedipus 
treated as the biggest Canadian news Rex. But no films have been made 
mumbes since. How come? Says Stratford near the Mackenzie River But 
Patterson: I didn't see them used on a scientific 
1, Russian-born Leonid Kipnis, 
movie he admits 
making, fell ill. He's now living in 
Darien, Conn. 2. In spite of the 
full critical success of Oedipus, it didn’t One of the oldest visual gags in 


OUR “MEDICAL” DISCOVERY 


bronchitis). Acupuncture’s high priest 
Roger de la Fuye, 69-year-old 
nephew of Jules Verne, claims to 
have first come upon his methods 
being practiced by Canadian Indians 


basis till I got to Osaka, Japan,’ 


THE JOKE WITH WHISKERS 


Canada is the bearded CBC staffer. 
Valid”? Information director Lyal ‘ 
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Editorial 


The CBC’s no silent service 


IN A STAGGERINGLY INEPT presentation to 
the House of Commons Committee on Broadcast- 
ing, the CBC made a few things clear and left others 
more muddled up than ever 

It's clear, for instance, that CBC management 
has had some rather strange notions about its own 
authority and responsibility. The CBC is respon- 
sible to Parliament. When Vice-President Ernest 
Bushnell said that “motion or no motion” he 
vouldn't give the committee some information it 
requested, he deserved the snub that he got. Now 
knows what he should have known before, that 
parliamentary body has the right to any facts it 
vants about the CBC, not just to the edited selec 
tion that the CBC thinks would be good for it to 
know. Whether or not it was wise to make public 
the exact details of sponsor contributions to certain 
television shows, the salutary lesson in behavior 
for the CBC was probably worth the price 

For our part we are inclined to agree with the 
committee majority, on balance, that it was bette: 
to publish the facts. Sponsors may not like it, but 
the taxpayers had a right to know which of the 
seemingly commercial shows were being financed 
by public money, and to what extent. The point is 
not merely important, it’s indispensable to a rational 
judgment of CBC policy. Many a program is quite 
acceptable as a commercial venture, but absurd as 
a tax-supported exercise in Canadian culture; others 
might be worth financing anyway, sponsor or no 
sponsor, but at least the taxpayer is entitled to 
know how much he is contributing 

What we find most regrettable in this altercation 
ibout the semisponsored programs, is a residue of 
confusion in the public mind. Newspaper headlines 
refer to revelations of CBC “losses” on this type of 
show. Commentators remark on the “subsidy to 
certain advertisers,” as if the taxpayer were being 
conscripted to sell automobiles. In our opinion, 
both these notions are misconceived 

The CBC is not suffering “losses” here, because 
the CBC was not set up to make money. It was set 
up to fill a vacuum, to give Canadians a kind of 
program that purely commercial broadcasting would 
not or could not provide, and especially programs 
of distinctly Canadian content. This costs money 
in these days of television, a great deal of money 
The CBC’s reluctance to say how much of the 
cost is being recovered from the individual sponsors 
or individual programs puts the corporation in an 
unnecessarily apologetic and defensive position 

The CBC doesn't “lose’’ money any more than 
the Department of Health and Welfare or the De- 
partment of National Defense “lose” money. It has 
been adjudged and repeatedly confirmed by Par- 
liament and the electorate as a vital national service 

But does that give it the right to conceal the 


details of 


ts fiscal operations from the people who 


pay to keep it running? Certainly it is a business 


handicap to the CBC to have to disclose these de- 
tails; just as it is a business handicap to those who 
buy CBC time. Nevertheless neither the CBC nor its 
commercial clients can expect to have their cake 
and eat it too. 


Mailb ag 


~ Should we follow Farley Mowat to statehood? 


~ (Ottawa’s underrated opera company 


~ “Properly run Boy Scout troops aren’t military” 


ORCHIDS to Farley Mowat for his 
hilarious article, Let’s Apply for Ad- 
mission as the Sist State (June 6) 


WILLIAM J. PARRY, BELLE RIVER, ONT 

“ Maclean's should be indicted for 
eason for printing such a tirade of 
balderdash \LF PARTON, EDMONTON 


“ Mowat’s sense of humour will not be 
inderstood. He is right in pointing out 
how dangerously American influence is 
increasing. We should certainly take 
teps to stop it MISS S. SANSOM, FPRED- 


LERICTON, N.B 


“ Am amazed that any Canadian edi 
tor would run such a lot of hooey. You 
have lost another subscriber H. J 


SMITH, WINNIPE( 


“ Warmest congratulations to Farley 
Mowat MRS. T. A. ATERS, SIDNEY, BC 


“ Would you please ask Mowat if he 
would have room on his Tonga atoll 
for me? COLIN | \SHDOWN, VAN- 
COLVER 


“ Mowat mentions the Tonga Island 
is his future residence, but such Cana 
dians (7?) as he are destined for a far 
warmer place ¢ \PFLECK, 
NELSON 

~“ | suggest Mowat’s article be put be 
tween hard covers and made a reading 
must for every Canadian. Perhaps we 
could then ward off the fatal day 
GORDON MACPHEE, CAMROSE, ALTA 


“ For the sake of brevity it stinks! 
D. H. LELAND, DEBEC N.B 


No hidin’ place from pipes 


You suggest running for the hills to 
escape the sound of bagpipes (Preview 
May 23). It may not be an escape 
When I lived in Ottawa some years ago 


several of us occasionally accompanied 

bagpiper when he went to the Gati 
neau Hills to practice his piping, march 
ing up and down in green pastures 
MRS. DANIEL T. OCONNFELL, SOUTH LON- 
XONDERRY, V1 


Ottawa's opera 


In Our Next National Pastime Phe 
Opera (Preview, June 6) you have re 
ferred as usual to the activities of To 
ronto’s Royal Conservatory Opera 
School, festivals in Vancouver and the 
Canadian Opera Guild, Montreal. The 
Ottawa Grand Opera Association has 
been successfully putting on operas in 


MACLIE 


Ottawa for ten years, and recently pre 
sented two stellar performances of La 
Traviata. I suggest your Ottawa corre 
spondent forget about Conservatives 
ind Liberals and take a good look at 
the cultural life of our capital.—ROBER1 
W. HAYDON, LACHUTE, QUI 


Who started Scouting? 


If Fred Bodsworth knew how much 
effort it takes to get a troop of Boy 
Scouts to walk in step at a church 
parade he would never refer to this 
movement as strongly military (The 


Backwoods Genius with the Magic Pen, 
June 6). There are frustrated sergeants 
major in Scouting as elsewhere but 
properly run, along the lines set out by 
Baden-Powell, it is planned and carried 
out by the boys themselves. The book 
that organized Scouting was Aids to 
Scouting, published in 1900 as a train 
ing manual for soldiers but seized on 
as a game by. many boys of the time 
Baden-Powell never claimed to orginate 
his ideas. What was new was their syn 
thesis in the form of Scouting D 
MOLE, WINNIPEG 


Russian women—and diplomats 


For any woman to say of another 
woman that she resembles the Bitch of 
Belsen is unforgivable. When the de 
scription ts applied to “all the scientists’ 
aboard the Russian ships visiting St 
John’s, Newfoundland, (Backstage, June 
6) it is a callous and gratuitous insult 
I am shocked that your correspondent 
Saw fit to give national publicity to this 
jibe by the women’s editor of the St 
John’s Evening Telegram in his other 
wise interesting story. | hope the Soviet 
ambassador, Mr. Aroutunian, does not 
report to his government that this sort 
of remark is typical of Canadian jour 
nalism. June Callwood’s piece on him 
was in far better taste MRS. HILARY 
BROWN, HORNBY ISLAND, B.C 


“ June Callwood Visits the Russian 
Ambassador (June 6) which you in 
clude under ‘Famous Families at 
Home,” is Soviet propaganda - MRS 
GISELE FONTAINE, EAST ST. PAUL, MAN 


The dangers of strontium 


The strontium 90 fallout situation is 
even more alarming than your editorial 
(June 6) indicated. It has been amply 
and tragically demonstrated that simi 
lar radiations in doses as low as those 
which could be derived from the “maxi 


mum permissible body burden” of 
strontium 90, can cause leukemia and 
cancer in man R. G. S. BIDWELL, 


PH.D., SPRINGFIELD, N.S. ¥& 
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HERES WHERE THE FUN STARTS... 


for Chevrolet, Pontiac, Oldsmobile, 


DRIVING pleasure starts . . . and lasts longer . . . with 
Guardian Maintenance—the quality concept in automotive 
service offered by your GM Dealer. 

Guardian Maintenance is your best assurance of safe, trouble- 
free motoring. You’re protected by educated service performed 
by men who are factory-trained . . . who work with factory- 
approved parts and modern equipment. You'll get service 
performed right the first time, to save you money in the long 


run. Once your car has been serviced the Guardian Mainte- 
nance way, you won’t be satisfied with less. For a happier 
vacation, see your GM Dealer before you go! 


See Your 


CADILLAC BUICK * OLDSMOBILE PONTIAC CHEVROLET + GMC 


Dealer For 


QUALITY SERVICE 


MACLEAN’'S MAGAZINE, JULY 4, 1959 


Buick, Cadillac, and GMC owners! 


JULY - AUGUST 


: PERFORMANCE SERVICE SPECIALS 


| COMPLETE LUBRICATION Complete chassis lubrication, service air 
N cleaner, check fluid level in both differential and transmission, change oil. 

q STEERING AND FRONT-END CHECK Adjust toe-in, caster and 
* camber to factory specifications. 

' ENGINE TUNE-UP Adjust and clean spark plugs, install new points 
; and condenser, adjust timing and carburetor 


ROTATE TIRES ANDO BALANCE WHEELS Rotate tires, including 
* spare; balance all four wheels. 


Guardian 
Maintenance 


PAYS iN TH E LON G RUN! 
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This is no tall tale. Every 
nie drink is a sweet success when : 
a you reach for Red Sweet 
iA Vermouth by Martini & 


Rossi. Just splash on ice, 


swirl and sip. It’s bliss! 


BY For a delightful dryness, try 
Martini Extra Dry 

ty Vermouth. It’s great 

straight scintillates in 


dry martinis. And here’s 


” something new! Mix them 
together half sweet ... 
half dry. It’s red, white, 
ie and wonderful! 


You'll also enjoy Bianco 


very sweet white vermouth: 
Asti Spumante sparkling 
white wine; Chianti 


Melini 


red table wine; 


= Orvieto Melini dry 
“3 white wine. 
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ERIC HARDY CONTENDS 


Non-profit eroups—even 


churches—should pay taxes 


Recently the leaders of a religious 
denomination launched an ambi- 
tious charitable project. After a 
campaign which raised substantial 
cash donations the group bought a 
choice suburban tract and built an 
institution for the benefit of its 
members. Provincial and civic dig- 
nitaries attended the opening and 
in fulsome speeches congratulated 
all concerned. 

Well, not quite all. Nobody men- 
tioned one major group of contrib- 
utors: the property owners of the 
municipality who, for as long as 
the institution exists, will have add 
ed to their taxes the cost of supply- 
ing municipal services to this tax- 
exempt institution. To compound 
the burden, they are deprived of a 
reduction in taxes they might have 
expected if commercial, tax-pay- 
ing buildings had gone up on the 
expensive site 

This situation, multiplied in 
Canada’s forty-three hundred mu- 
nicipalities, is bad and getting 
worse. Why should property own- 
ers, already under heavy tax pres 
sure, be singled out to subsidize 
the real estate holdings of churches, 
most private schools and univer- 
sities, hospitals, orphan homes, 
youth centres, service agencies, 
veterans’ clubs and other groups in 
which they may have no stake o1 
interest? 

I do not contend that most of 
the organizations granted tax ex- 
emption are not worthy of help- 
although it is an interesting ques- 
tion whether it is good for any 
cause to get backing without hav 
ing to work for it, without having 
to “sell” its worthiness to its sup- 
porters. 

Even if the church, private 
school or veterans’ club is unques- 
tionably worthy and deserving of 
help, that merely brings us back to 
the point: why pick on one group 
to provide involuntary support? 

Many people answer: because it 
is a non-profit organization and 
could not survive if it had to pay 


taxes. That may be true, but it 
still is not a valid answer. Nowa 
days every organization operates 
in an ocean of expenditures, be it 
a bowling alley or an orphan 
home. Does the electric company 
fail to charge for current that lights 
Sunday evening services? Does the 
grocer tear up his monthly bill for 
food supplied to a private school? 


Why shift the burden? 


Why should essentially similar 
services—garbage coilection, police 
and fire protection, and all the 
other services a property owner 
buys via his taxes, be shifted from 
the church or club to its neigh- 
bors? To carry the point almost to 
absurdity, does a politician who 
exempts certain property from tax- 
ation calculate the proportion of 
tax-free property in his constituen 
cy and forego an equivalent per 
centage of his public pay? 

Of course not. But the property 
owner, simply because he happens 
to live in a municipality where a 
tax-free organization chooses to lo 
cate, is automatically made to as 
sume a share of the taxes that or- 
ganization does not pay. And para 
doxically, the size of the taxpayer's 
involuntary contribution depends 
not on the organization's poverty, 
but on its wealth. Even from or 
ganization to organization the prin 
ciple of tax exemption creates in 
equalities, since the net cost to the 
taxpayer is based on the assessed 
value of the organization’s proper- 
ty rather than the worth and in- 
tensity of its work. A tax-free group 
that can afford to acquire extensive 
and expensive property is obvious- 
ly leaning more on its neighbors 
than an organization which can 
afford only a modest property. 

Some people argue that tax-free 
organizations serve the community 
and therefore make up for the tax 
exemption. This was largely true in 
the days of isolated, self-contained 
communi- continued on page 36 


ERIC HARDY IS DIRECTOR OF THE CITIZENS RESEARCH INSTITUTE OF CANADA. 
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This FREE 
“PLAN-IT-YOURSELF” KIT 


will help you modernize your home 


You can easily restyle your basement— workshop or 
laundry area, add an extra washroom or a modern new 
bathroom. This ‘‘Plan-It- Yourself’ Kit tells you how to 
go about it—where to start, .ow to get your own ideas. 


It’s easy to use... comes complete with Planning 
Sheets, Scaled Fixtures for positioning, and illustrations 
to give you plenty of modernization ideas. It’ll be fun 
for the whole family to use. 


It’s free. Just fill in the coupon below. You'll see 
how you can live more comfortably right where you are, 
with less trouble and cost than you probably think. 


AN INDUSTRY SERVING 


THE NATION’S HEALTH See 


Canadian Institute of Plumbing & Heating, 
Department M-2 

550 Sherbrooke Street West, 

Montreal, P.Q. 


Without obligation, please send me my “Plan-lt-Yourself” Kit FREE. 

Name 

Street 

City Prov. C-9-2 
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London Letter 


BY BEVERLEY BAXTER 


Bruce Bairnstather and 


his friend, Old Bill 


It is just possible that some of the 
readers of Maclean’s have 
Bruce Bairnsfather 
Old Bill of the 
Let me admit that fo 


years | heard no mention of 


youneel 
never heard of 


and his immortal 


1914-18 war 
many 
indeed 


sull 


his name and was unaware 


whether he was alive. 


But as it 


traveled by 


happened I recently 
train through the love 
ly countryside of Oxfordshire to 


the town of Worcester where I was 


to speak at a dinner. With a single 
sentence our host sent my mind 
whirling back to the forgotten 
years 

You know he = said, that 
Bruce Bairnsfather lives here in 


Worcester 
Bruce Bairnsfather! Which of us 


who lived through the 1914 war 
could ever forget those cartoons of 
Old Bill? The phrase Well. if yer 


know of'a better ‘ole, go to it” be 


came part of our language. It was 
so popular that a revue called The 
Better ‘Ole was produced and had 
a long run. Somehow in_ the 


trenches Bairnsfather continued to 


draw Old Bill pictures that appear 


ed to our joy in the Bystander 
magazine 

With these thoughts in my mind 
I wrote to Bairnsfather, inviting 


him to lunch with me at the House 
of Commons 


Now 


h 


ind he accepted 


I would see the incarnation 


Bringing his famous Old Bill up to 


date, 


at right especially for Maclean's 


MACLI 


Bairnsfather drew the cartoon 


with the 
the 
a pub-keeper, the 
No Man's 


reproduces 


of the early Briton pre- 


posterous moustache, walriol 
who looked like 
comic 
Land 


himself in one form or another 


who laughed in 
Every author 


ind 


now I would see not only Oid Bill 
but his creator 
As it was a lovely warm day I 


went on the terrace and asked the 
attendant to send Captain Bairns 
father to join me there 

Some and the 
populated 


drawn 


minutes passed 


terrace was 


with 


becoming 
types, 
warming 


various out of 
the 
one 


shyly by 


doors by sun, but 
there who stood 
rather He had a 


quiet, modest manner and seemed 


was man 


himself 


rather diffident. But where in the 
Dickens was Bairnsfather? 
Yes. you are quite right. That 


unobtrusive man with the 
librarian the immortal 
B.B. trying to find the mortal B.B 
had asked lunch. So 


made contact not even a 


modest. 
look was 
him to 
yet 

glass of mild sherry sent his tongue 
that 
was a creative artist who had noth 


the 


who 
we 
seemed here 


wagging and it 


ing really in common with 
had created 
And then suddenly he 


diffidence 


character he 
threw off 


his and at my request 


himself and his 
Bill. Here 


continued on page 41 


began the story of 
brainchild, Old 


the epic of 


then is 


“Well, today we had a choice of 
steak and onions or lamb chops 
Then, apple tart, ice cream ‘ 
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In French Canada— From Canadian 
rewarding magazines—reading 
theatrical fare that reflects a 
for Canadians | Canadian point of view 


The world knows Canada as a nation with a special capacity for startling achievement — in 
| 


science. in government. in industry. in the arts. in almost every walk of life. 


Two successful theatrical projects in Montreal are apt examples. Le Théatre du Nouveau Monde. 
established only eight years ago, has already won renown at home and abroad with stage presenta- 
tions in English and French. They have been acclaimed by critics for giving a fresh, new meaning 
to the work of the great French dramatist. Moliére. La Comédie Canadienne. founded just last 
year under the auspices of industry and government. has provided exciting theatrical fare in 
English, French and Yiddish. In the realm of drama, they proudly reflect the dynamic spirit of 
Canada today. 


Maclean-Hunter magazines, business and financial publications find, in Canadian accomplish- 
ments, stimulating fare to serve their readers. Their editors range over a broad front to keep 
you informed, inspired and alert to the significance of events from the Canadian point of view. 
Maclean-Hunter publications preserve and streng hen the priceless vehicle of Canadian expression. 


They are. in fact. part of the Canadian way ... the best way for Canadians. 


MACLEAN-HUNTER PUBLISHING CO. LTD. 


481 University Avenue, Toronto 2 1242 Peel Street, Montreal 2 
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The man who knows 
WHITE ROSE 


“White Rose gives me real economy... 
it’s like having two extra fares a day!” 


Next time you want to know how the best gasoline feels in your car, pull into 
your neighbourhood White Rose station and fill up with either of the two great 
Golden Jubilee gasolines made by Canadian Oil: new White Rose Ultra for 


ie highest compression cars and new White Rose for the majority of today’s 

automobiles. Both of these new fuels feature the highest built-in octane and 

ket Ky energy in 50 years! This means that every drop goes farther . . . because it takes 


: 2 ff = tf less to deliver the same power. Here indeed is economy you can measure. 
—— It’s as near as your nearby White Rose dealer. 

CANADIAN OIL COMPANIES, LIMITED 


sy 
xis ALL-CANADIAN ALL THE WAY — FROM OILFIELDS — TO REFINERY — TO YOU! 


~ 
\ 
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MACLEAN’S: CANADA'S NATIONAI MAGAZINE 


The scandal 


of our lost 


art treasures 


Ottawa had its chance to buy Champlain's navigating 
instrument. Now it’s in a U.S. museum—for good. 


L piano-sized crateful of Indian paintings by Canada’s 
pre-Confederation frontier artist, Paul Kane, was moved out 
of a Winnipeg attic a year ago and shipped across the border 
to join the private collection of a Texas oil millionaire. Cana- 
dian museum men who had striven for years to keep this na- 
tional treasure in Canada shook their heads sadly when the 
news reached them. It was an old and familiar story. Once 
again Canadians had bid too little or too late and another 
priceless gem of Canadiana was irretrievably lost from Canada 

as countless others had been lost before 

For two hundred years such treasures of Canadian art and 
history have been pouring unnoticed out of our country into 
the museums and private collections of the United States and 
Europe. They have included not only historical treasures of 
our own pioneer era, but also vast quantities of primitive 


This carved-cedar mask from B.C. rests in a New York museum that 


owns a larger array of Canadian Indian craft than any in Canada ae 


While our museums were buying Chinese and Greek antiquities 
foreign collectors practically swept this country bare 


of irreplaceable native relics and pionver art. 


And the plunder still goes on, almost unheeded and unchecked a 


BY FRED BODSWORTH 3 


Indian and Eskimo art—irreplaceable examples of the now 


forgotten crafts of our first Canadians = 

“All the Indian and Eskimo collections in Canada put to- : } 
gether would not equal the Canadian collection in the Smith- Cates. 
sonian Institution in Washington alone,” says Dr. Theodore 
Heinrich, director of the Royal Ontario Museum in Toronto. ae 


The list of our lost historical treasures is an appalling one: 
The astrolabe, a mapping instrument, lost by Samuel de 
Champlain on his first exploration of the Canadian interior, = 
is now a prized possession of the New York Historical Society 
Museum. Canada could have had it at one time, but wasn't 


interested 
The world’s best Canadian Eskimo collection is in the mu- te 
seum at Copenhagen, Denmark sa 


Perhaps the finest collection of primitive Indian mate- continued over page 
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The seandal of our lost art treasures continued 


“We have lost the cream of our historical materials to 


Now, to study Canadian artifacts, our ethnologists m 


nerican Indians own 


from the B.C. coast 


as Among the world’s finest examples of primitive art 


aN. these B.C. Indian slate carvings are kept in Florid 


a?’ 
, 
iy One New York museum has.70 Eskimo masks simila 
ty tw this one—in Canada there are fewer than a dozen 
Not for sale applies to every one of the 527 Haida 
Indian carving in this single collection Florida 
12 
2 
4 


Is to collectors from other lands. 


must 


travel outside Canada” 


rials from the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence region is in the 
Museum of Man, Paris. 

The Detroit Institute of Art has a collection of French 
Canadiana (church sculpture, silver and pioneer furniture) 
much choicer and comprehensive than anything in Canada, 
including French Canada. 

New York’s Museum of the American Indian alone has 
seventy superb examples of a much-sought type of abstract, 
wooden, Eskimo mask; in all Canada there are fewer than 
a dozen comparable specimens. 

Probably the most beautiful and most coveted of all 
examples of Canadian aboriginal art are the polished, 
ebony-like carvings in argillite, a black slate, by the Haida 
tribe of the Pacific coast. The necessary stone is found only 
in a single quarry on the Queen Charlotte Islands. Before 
commercialization corrupted it into a mass production of 
ashtrays and cribbage boards, Haida carving was ranked 
by many authorities as the world’s finest primitive art. But 
the world’s biggest Haida argillite collection is a privately 
owned one in Florida, its 527 specimens probably outrank- 
ing all Canadian collections combined. 

he art’s earliest and most primitive period, prior to the 
1830s, is represented in Canada by only one specimen - 
a pipe in the Hudson’s Bay Company museum in Winnipeg. 
But there are scores of specimens dating back to that 
period in the Paris Museum of Man, the Peabody Mu- 
seum of Massachusetts and the U.S. National Museum 
in Washington. 

And the list could go on and on. Canada has some 
major collections, of course, especially those of its two 
leading museums—the National Museum in Ottawa and the 
Royal Ontario Museum in Toronto; but we have lost the 
cream of our historical materials to collectors from other 
lands. This is most gallingly true of our primitive Indian 
and Eskimo handicrafts. Canada has been bled so dry of 
the more unique forms of its aboriginal art that Canadian 
ethnologists in their research must frequently go outside 
Canada to find good specimens of the study material they 
need. 

Why do we find ourselves today so short-changed in the 
art and antiquities of our own history and native cultures? 

In many cases it has been because Canadian museums, 
chronically short of funds, have not been able to meet the 
fast-rising prices that our own materials can demand on the 
world’s antiquities market. But the major cause was simply 
disinterest and neglect at the time thirty years or more ago 
when these materials could still be picked up 

“We just missed the boat, that’s all,” one Canadian an- 
thropologist said bitterly. “When these things were still to 
be found in Canada, our museum men were chasing all over 
the world after Greek, Egyptian and Chinese antiquities 
and ignoring the artistic treasures we had right here at 
home. 

“Meanwhile collectors from other countries, especially 
the United States, were overrunning Canada and carting 
our heritage away by the boxcar load.” 

It wasn't entirely the fault of the museums, for they 
had to take their cue from government and public attitudes 
current at the time. Because of a colonial inferiority com- 
plex, we regarded Old World antiquities as great art, but 
the products of our own native continued on page 42 
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Col. Leigh Pearsall, now 85, of Florida, scoured the continent for his collection of 
native objects. B.C. totems (above) and Eskimo walrus-tusk carving (below) are 
especially prized. The Haida slate carvings (opposite page) also belong to him 


Curator Charles Turbyfill (below) sits before two Canadian prizes in New York's 
Museum of the American Indian. They are “houseposts” from a B.C. Indian village 
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“MACDONALD IS AS 
VITAL TODAY 
AS IF 


HK WERE ALIVE” 


"l’o distract themselves from the weighty 
anxieties of their office, nearly all of Can- 
ada’s prime ministers have used at least 
part of their leisure time in the thought- 
ibsorbing pleasures of collecting. Sir Wil- 
frid Laurier searched public and private 
archives for data on Canada’s early fur 
trade and planned to write a book about 
it. Sir Robert Borden pasted into a scrap- 
book the sentimental poems he clipped 
out of Maritimes newspapers. Arthur 
Meighen collected Shakespeare folios and 
made a recording in tribute to the play- 
wright. R. B. Bennett assembled a consid- 
erable selection of crystal vases bearing 
Latin inscriptions. Mackenzie King, who 
was the most assiduous collector of them 
all, heaped his home with a fantastic as- 
sortment of bric-a-brac, including a fac- 
simile of the death mask and hands of 
Abraham Lincoln, twenty-five walking 
sticks, books on spiritualism and cases 
bulging with all the invitations, letters and 
Christmas cards that had ever been sent 
to him 

Most of these curious spare-time habits 
of Canada’s heads of state remained se- 
cret or known only to personal staffs and 
intimates until after their death or exile 
from office 

But on a sunny Saturday morning in 
Ottawa recently, John Diefenbaker, Can- 
ada’s thirteenth prime minister, talked 
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DIEFENBAKER WORKS BESIDE THIS PLASTER STATUETTE OF MACDONALD 
FRIENDS SEE A STRONG SIMILARITY BETWEEN THE TWO TORY LEADERS 
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SHOWS HIS SOUVENIRS OF 
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continued 


freely and warmly to Maclean’s of the 
hobby that takes him away from the 
worries of government: he collects letters, 
documents and other objects associated 
with Sir John A. Macdonald, the father 
of Canadian Confederation and the first 
national leader of the Conservative party. 

During a four-hour interview, the 
prime minister showed me and discussed 
with me the Macdonald relics he has 
gathered since assuming office two years 
ago. To Canadians who picture Diefen- 
baker either as baying at his political op- 
ponents at election meetings or swaying 
with righteous wrath in House of Com- 
mons debates, our talk would have re- 
vealed a decidedly different side of the 
man — a fascinated and admiring student 
of Sir John A.’s life and tactics. 

Diefenbaker’s interest in Macdonald 
amounts to a great deal more than natural 
respect for Canada’s fSreatest historical 
figure. I discovered during our tour of 
his house and offices that his is a serious 
passion, and one that is continually grow- 
ing, as he acquires more and more of the 
first prime minister's property. 

At his office in the East Block on Par- 
liament Hill, Diefenbaker works under a 
portrait and beside a full-length statuette 
of Macdonald. His inkwell was once Sir 
John A.’s. In the Privy Council chamber, 
where the cabinet meets, Diefenbaker 
uses Macdonald’s chair, dries the signa- 
ture on his instructions with Sir John A.’s 
spring blotter. At home in his study he is 
encircled by relics of Macdonald, includ- 
ing his clock and easy chair. 

Those who are acquainted with Dief- 
enbaker’s passion for Macdonald pieces 
claim he regards the objects he has col- 
lected as his fondest possessions. “There's 
a natural parallel between Diefenbaker 
and Macdonald in the extent to which 
they both relied on a direct appeal to the 
people,” one of the prime minister's clos- 
est friends told me. “Conservatives who 
own things that once belonged to Mac- 
donald, and never considered presenting 
them to John Bracken or George Drew, 
have recognized this parallel and sent 
them to John.” 

Diefenbaker is adding more and more 
items, as word of his fondness for Mac- 
donald pieces spreads through the Con- 
servative organization. He asks friends to 
make casual enquiries whenever he hears 
about something that belonged to Mac- 
donald, but near- continued on page 29 
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Booming cannon fire, carried on a warm breeze, 


sounded the birth of our nation 92 years ago. 


(Ithough a handful of its 3.5 million people 


lived with surprising elegance. 
Canada acas essentially a raw and rural land 
be of dirt roads. oxen in the fields 
and — inevitably —squabbling politicians 


BY W. G. HARDY 


we | dn July 1, 1867, the weather god beamed. All across the new 
1: Dominion the sun shone in a sky of cloudless blue, though there 
. was a breeze to temper the heat. In Ottawa, the capital, shortly 
y afier the midnight of June 30, the pealing of church bells and 

ia’ the dull thudding of a one-hundred-and-one-gun salute banished 
3 sleep. When the sun rose, from Halifax to Sarnia, royal salutes 


of twenty-one guns began. All across the federation, too. the 
church bells rang and there were parades and the formal reading 
of the Queen's proclamation; though in Halifax and Saint John 
vere hung with crepe 


M while, in the Parliament Buildings at Ottawa, the first 


vernment of the Dominion was sworn in by Lord Monck 


Master Cornish” posed for 


W im Notman 1 


CANADA WAS BO 


For the great working class, life was a struggle. A man did his best 


with a few store-bought necessities, a strong back and his bare hands 


In Canada’s birth year, these men worked in the New Brunswick bush 


John A. Macdonald appropriately, was the first prime minister 
George Brown sat apart in Toronto, a dour dominie. But John 
A.’s cabinet contained two Clear Grits, William McDougall and 
W. P. Howland, though Brown had had both of them read out 
of his party. Samuel Tilley was a cabinet member. Both Charles 
I upper and D’Arcy McGee had had to be exciuded so as to solve 
John A.’s problem about an Irish-Catholic minister. From Que 
bec, Cartier was the giant while Galt was minister of finance 

lo signalize the event, Governor-General Monck announced 
Macdonald as Knight Commander of the Bath with the inferior 
distinction of Companion of the Bath for Cartier, Galt, Tupper 
McDougall and Howland. Cartier and Galt were both so in 
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For the few landed gentry, life was pleasantly tranquil. Croquet was 
a popular pastime played with elegance, as in this historic photo- 
graph of an estate overlooking the bustling town of Fredericton. 


censed by what they took to be a slight that they refused the 
decorations. Both had to be consoled like babies and were finally 
given higher honors 

The official part of the ceremonies was completed by mid- 
day. Then across the Dominion, but more particularly in what 
had been the province of Canada, the people went on holiday. 
In Quebec it was flags and bunting and family parties, and a 
cricket game at Three Rivers. Ontario favored brass bands, regat- 
tas, races and the like 

In the more remote centres the farmers gathered in the local 
fair grounds or picnic places, for a program of sports and a 
country supper of salads, cold meats, pies and cakes, at tables set 
up on trestles under the trees. As the soft July night floated down 
the villages, towns and cities were bright with Chinese lanterns 
on the porches and with fireworks and illuminations. The people, 
the inchoate mass without an articulate voice, sensed that some- 
thing of significance had occurred 

What was it like, this infant empire of Macdonald's? In 1867 
of its approximately 3.300.000 people almost half lived in Upper 
Canada and, if Quebec province were added, nearly eighty per- 
cent were accounted for. By 1871 French-speaking Canadians 
were thirty-one percent of the population, those of British origin, 
with the Irish predominating, sixty and a half ‘percent, and those 
of other national origins only about eight and a half percent. The 
multiple mosaic of modern Canada had not yet developed. But 
the ancient and modern tension between French Roman Catholic 
(about forty two percent of the new Dominion’s inhabitants were 
Catholics) and English Protestant remained a feature of Mac- 
donald’s new empire. 

Statistics never convey the flavor of a vanished way of life. 
The whole of the Dominion was overwhelmingly rural with 
eighty-one percent of the population living outside the cities and 
towns. From the Maritimes, the wooden ships still whitened the 
harbors of the world. In Quebec and Ontario, the heartland of 
the new country, the frontier was still on the doorstep. Outside 
of the eastern townships, Quebec was pretty well limited to the 
habitant farms along the valley of the St. Lawrence. Except for 
the timber trade out of Quebec City (by continued on page 40 
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In Hamilton, along the cobblestoned route of a streetcar line, a 
fife-and-drum band of 1867 pulls a crowd to a parade celebration 


In Montreal, paddlewheelers picked up freight for other St. Lawrence 
ports. Many inland towns were linked only by dirt or corduroy roads. 


In Ottawa, Canada’s first governor-general, Lord Monck (right) posed 
with his family on the steps of Rideau Hall his official residence 
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Stephen 


Agnes 


All but abandoned by a restless father, 


Canada’s best-known writer drew his humor and humanity 


from a strong and serene mother and from the fascinating world around him. 


Here, for the first time, is the full story of 


THE UNKNOWN YEARS OF 


BY RALPH L. CURR 


ry 
| he little boy stood on the deck of the Sarma- 
tian as she pulled into the Montreal harbor 
Wide-eyed he watched as a new city and new 
country unfolded before him. Young Stephen 
Butler Leacock did not know it, but he was 
coming “home” for the first time. He was to 
become Canada’s minister at large to the rest of 
the world, and he was to write “the most Cana- 
dian book ever written.” But that was still in the 
future; for the time being Stephen looked at 
this new land with excitement, comparing it 
with the only place he had known, England 

For a littlke while Stephen Leacock enjoyed 
with Homer,” he said, a “disputed birthplace.” 
He knew that he was born in Swanmore, but he 
did not know which Swanmore. Stephen's great- 
grandfather, John Leacock, after making his 
fortune in Madeira plantations and the wine 
trade, had retired to Oak Hill, near Ryde, on 
the Isle of Wight. It was at Oak Hill that Steph- 
en's father, Walter Peter Leacock, known as 
Peter, was born. This being the family situation, 
it seemed reasonable, as Stephen Leacock as- 
sumed for years, that he was born in the village 
named Swanmore near Ryde. A_ search of 
church records, proved he was born December 
30, 1869, at Swanmore, county of Hampshire, 
where his father had unsuccessfully tried farm- 
ing for a while 

Peter's life had been an irresponsible one 
About the middle of the century, Peter's mother, 
Stephen's grandmother, joined the Roman Cath- 
olic church. In spite of the shock to the Angli- 
can Leacocks, Peter and the rest of the children 
joined the new faith with her. Born to wealth 


and good family, Peter led a casual life, sailing 
his own boat and attending school irregularly. 
In this period of England’s rapid increase in 
population, many younger sons were being 
forced to leave home; Peter was already des- 
tined for the colonies. At the age of eighteen 
he courted and then secretly married Agnes 
Emma Butler, Stephen’s mother 

The Leacocks and the Butlers had been friend- 
ly for years, though the friendship had been a 
little uneasy, it must -be admitted, with the 
“Romish” members of the family. In 1866, 
Agnes visited the Isle of Wight with her uncle 
Charles. At Seaview, near Oak Hills, she met 
Peter for the first time since they were both 
grown. Peter sailed to Seaview every day, and 


Agnes would frequently slip out of the house in 
the evening, after her uncle thought her in bed, 
to join Peter in his boat. They were soon en- 
gaged, though the arrangement was a secret 
from both families. After the Christmas holi- 
days, Uncle Charles having bought her a round- 
trip ticket to Waterloo Bridge, Agnes went to 
London. The return portion of her ticket was 
never used, for Agnes and Peter were married 
at All Saints’ Church, Norfolk Square. Evident- 
ly Peter did not take very seriously the responsi- 
bilities of his religious belief: All Saints’ is an 
Anglican church. Peter and Agnes took rooms 
in Burand Street while awaiting their passage 
to the colonies. Thus began a marriage which 
was destined to be a prolific though not a very 
happy one 

In March of 1867 Peter and Agnes sailed for 
Natal, the closest port to Maritzburgh, South 


Africa. Stephen Leacock told something of this 
part of his parents’ life in the fragmentary The 
Boy | Left Behind Me, but his version, although 
interesting, was hardly reliable. It was not the 
journey of tremendous hardship that Stephen 
made it appear. At Maritzburgh, Peter tried to 
farm a plantation bought for him by his father, 
but the locusts ate up the crops and the climate 
proved too much for the seemingly delicate 
Agnes, who had suffered a brain concussion as 
a child. The next year they returned to Eng- 
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land, bringing with them Thomas James, the 
first of eleven children to be born to this union. 

Back in England the Leacocks lived at vari- 
ous times in Swanmore, Shoreham in Sussex, 
and Portchester, while Peter, awaiting another 
farm of his own, tried to learn farming by 
“drinking beer under the tutelage of Hampshire 
farmers — who, of course, could drink more 
than he could.” Agnes was extremely glad to be 
back where she could visit her family at the 
Butler family seat of Bury Lodge, Hambledon, 
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The Leacocks at Sutton, Ont., 1887: (left to right) Teddy (with Gyp), Charles, Stephen, Rosamond, 


Carrie, their mother Agnes, Daisy, Mamie, Jim, Missie and George. Absent: Dick and the father, Peter, 


Hampshire; but Peter, because of the secret 
marriage and his Roman Catholic religion, was 
never invited to visit her home. Bury Lodge, 
which his father never saw, formed a rather 
important part of the English heritage of 
Stephen Leacock. It was here that the local 
hunts began every year, and it was here on 
Broad-Halfpenny Down that some of the very 
first real cricket matches were played, several 
of the earliest scores still being preserved on 
a fire screen in the lodge. continued on page 45 
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BY HUGH MACLENNAN 


| HEARD one 


of those Maritime Province stories which 


dy verifies for fear they will turn out to be untrue 
in a tributarv of the St. John River, around the turn of the century, 
few backwoodsmen were owners of dress suits with all the fixings 
d shirt tarched wing collars, white ties and gloves, black silk socks 
patent leather pumps They had acquired this apparel from a man 
respected as the best fly-fisherman, the best bird-shot and the best 
hunter if region K indards in the ctivitics were high. He 
in En Iman and emittance man, and each year his family had 
former ilor and haberdasher send him the kind of garments they 
umed he required in the St John River country. The remittance man, 


shack ind wore nothing but vork clothes passed on the 


iends. He spoke little about himself, but whenever anybody 


ed him why he had chosen to live there, his answer was always the same. 
One lives like a gentleman here. One has all Continued on page 37 
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... A happiness of the kind the world is losing . .. a life of plain people living with nature at their doors.” 
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3 CANADA HOUSE: 
Our London branch doesn’t mind telling visiting 
Canadians what to tip a cabbie or how to get 
“se bailed out of jail, but when somebody demands 
a room with bath or return fare home — well, 
e there has to be a limit to what an embassy can do 
st x High Commissioner George Drew arrives at work with 
4 Mrs. Drew. He is the former national Tory leader. 
‘ Fiorenza Drew feeds the pigeons in Trafalgar Square, which flanks Canada House. As many as 500 Canadians may drop in there on a summer day 
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Canada House, the nation’s senior diplomatic 
outpost, is generally just what you'd expect— 
a sober and serious establishment where Exter- 
nal Affairs experts ponder such weighty matters 
as NATO, commonwealth relations and Euro- 
pean politics. Standing at the edge of Trafalgar 
Square, hard by Nelson’s monument, it’s a 
stately old stone pile with lofty columns, marble 
hallways and a hushed no-nonsense air about 
it. Through its great bronze doors pass cabinet 
ministers on errands of state, couriers from 
nearby Whitehall and foreign envoys coming to 
confer with the Hon. George Drew, high com- 
missioner to the Court of St. James’s. It is all 
very Official, very governmental — for about 
eight months of the year. 
Then, along about now, like a stripe-trouser- 
ed ambassador switching to Bermuda shorts, 
Canada House undergoes a striking change. It’s 
tourist time again, a busy season for the people 
who work there and often a wacky one as well. 
Oddly enough, just as many Americans re- 
putedly overlook the ruins of Rome in search 
of American hamburgers, Canadians arriving in 
London usually gird themselves with cameras, 
sunglasses and guidebooks about Big Ben, Pic- 
cadilly Circus, The Tower—then make straight 
for Canada House. 
Though most lists of touristy sights-to-see rate 
4 civil service offices just ahead of municipal ab- 
attoirs, Canada House often attracts as many 
as five hundred visitors a day in summer, about 
thirty thousand yearly. College kids and grey- 
' haired grandparents, from Moose Jaw and 
Montreal, they flock to the old place in droves 
and rattle its crystal chandeliers with excited 
holiday chatter. The fact is that while Ottawa 
maintains it as a major foreign mission — next 
in size to our embassy in Washington visiting 
Canadians tend to regard Canada House more 
as a super travelers’ aid post 

It is, in a way. For the convenience of over- 
seas visitors Canada House provides a spacious 
reception lounge where they can obtain tourist 
information, pick up mail from home or seek 
advice on how to get visas for Russia, what to 
tip cockney cabbies and where to find Windsor 
Castle or the Windmill burlesque theatre. Cana- 
dians go there for leads on job openings, to line 
up Bohemian garrets in Chelsea, sometimes just 
to meet other Canadians. One expatriate reads 
Canadian newspapers at Canada House — all 
day, every day. 

“We want Canadians to feel at home here,” 
says High Commissioner Drew, “and we try to 
do whatever we can for them. Within reason, 
that is.” 

The distinction is necessary. For although 
most travelers make modest demands at Canada 
House, many others seem to approach it with 
the happy idea that Mr. Drew and his staff of 
one hundred and five men and women are there 
simply to attend their needs—-whether they wish 
to get into Buckingham Palace or out of the 
pokey, to borrow money or meet Miss Diana 
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Dors. Not long ago Mrs. Elsie Tudhope looked 
up from the information desk at Canada House 
to see a young couple dressed in blue denim 
jeans and motorcycle boots, burdened down 
with rucksacks. “We'd like a room here,” the 
husband said, “with bath.” 

When Mrs. Tudhope explained that Canada 
House was an embassy, not a hotel, he protest- 
ed, “But we're Canadians!” 

Canadians, in the sweet name of citizenship, 
can ask for the darndest things. Last summer 
a Winnipeg man applied at Canada House for 
temporary diplomatic immunity — he wanted 
his cigarettes and liquor tax-free. Another from 
Victoria wrote ahead to say how much he'd 
always admired George Drew as a _ political 
leader and how he'd appreciate it now if the 
high commissioner, as an agent for the Cana- 
dian people, would please line up a Scottish 
moor where on his forthcoming visit to Britain 
he might pot a few grouse. 

“Sometimes the idea of what a taxpayer's 
dollar entitles him to gets stretched pretty far,” 
says Gordon Cox, a forty-one-year-old External 
Affairs official from Toronto. “One of our main 
jobs, for example, is to protect Canadian inte- 
rests. But many tourists translate this to mean 
we should get them tickets to My Fair Lady— 
they're Canadians and they're interested in it. 
They seem to think a passport from Canada 
can open any door.” 

Notably the Queen’s. Though the average 
person's chances of meeting royalty aren't much 
greater in London than in, say, Antigonish, an 
astonishing number of Canadians believe an 
invitation to Buckingham Palace can be theirs 
for the asking. One Daughter of the Empire be- 
came quite indignant last year when told it just 
wouldn't be possible to take tea with Her 
Majesty. “That,” she declared, “is downright 
undemocratic.” 

In such cases, when saying no, a soft answer 
helps prevent hard feelings. “It’s always best to 
be diplomatic,” says Jim McCord of Ottawa, 
the Canada House consular officer, “but it’s 
not always easy.” 

A predecessor of McCord’s was once called 
upon by a Toronto woman who demanded 
that he do something to save her daughter from 
a fate worse than death — marriage to a scamp 
of an Irishman the girl had met on her holidays. 

Now this hardly fell under the heading of 
foreign affairs, not Ottawa’s type anyway. But 
when the consul tried to explain why the fede- 
ral government couldn’t very well interfere, 
the lady was miffed. “Red tape!” she cried. 
Then she beaned him with his own inkwell 
and flounced out. 

If they don’t always succeed at Canada 
House, tourists often try again at one of the six 
provincial houses, representing all regions but 
Quebec, that cluster about it like satellites in 
nearby parts of London. At_Ontario House, for 
example, which exists chiefly to drum up over- 
seas business, travelers continued on page 34 


WHAT'S NEW AT HOME? Canadian newspapers lure 
many to Canada House. One man spends every day there. 


HOW DO WE GET THERE? Mr. and Mrs. W. B. Leach, 
of Victoria, B.C., study map of the London Underground 


ANY MAIL FOR US? Mr. and Mrs. Richard Harrington, 
of Toronto, ask clerk Betty Murphy, formerly of Montreal. 


WHAT'S ON TONIGHT? Mr. and Mrs. H. Wolfe, of Sed 
Montreal, check entertainment listings on bulletin board. eae ina 
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To relieve his conscience this Dominion Day, a historian not unknown as a humorist 


his boyhood crime against the ghost of our first prime minister 


BY BRUCE 


STRATED 


BY W 


PCHISON 


to the lace curtains 


s the ninety-second birthday of Confedera- 
tion approaches my conscience begins to trouble 
me again. So I’ve decided, while there is yet time 
to confess the shameful lie of my life and tell who 
really lighted Sir John A. Macdonald on fire in 
his bed 

I lighted him on fire. This, of course, is not the 
popular version of the affair. A better man than 
Il can hope to be confessed the crime and went to 
his grave as the incendiary. But it’s the true ver 
sion. | have a charred exhibit on my mantel shelf 
to prove it 

The thing happened on a Sunday, in the year 
1905, in the St. Lawrence town of Prescott, Ont., 
where I was visiting our old family home, then 
occupied by my three maiden aunts. They had 
gone to church that morning, escorted by Uncle 
Smedley 

After all he did for me in life’s first crisis, 'd 
like to claim Smedley as my true uncle but he was 
only a distant relative of the family a brisk 
little terrier of a man, as | remember him, with 
a wisp of reddish hair plastered thinly over his 
skull and a rusty mustache waxed to fine points 


“By way of experiment, I held a match 


Suddenly | became aware of a man in the bed. 


as ¢ contesses to 


By his own account he had been “a homeless 
wanderer on the face of the earth” and “a broken 
soldier of the Queen, God bless her.” Somehow he 
had turned up in Canada and found, in my aunts’ 
house, what he called a “last bivouac.” The two 
most notable things Uncle Smedley brought with 
him were a small army pension and a big green 
parrot named General Kitchener that talked all 
day in army language 

Only Marie, the French-Canadian maid of all 
work, and | were left at home on that dreadful 
Sunday morning. For a boy just under five years 
old it was too good a chance to miss. I slipped 
away from Marie and crept upstairs to Uncle 
Smedley’s room. Its treasures of guns, fishing tackle 
and the green parrot required leisurely exami- 
nation. 

Besides, in this room a fact impressed on 
me almost from the hour of my birth in the room 
across the hall Sir John A. Macdonald had 
once slept after making a speech in Prescott. His 
overnight visit naturally was the highest memory, 
the supreme moment of our family life. Thence- 
forth we lived on it. continued on page 31 
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“Dad says all good skippers wear red jerseys— 
and the Kodacolor snapshot proves it!” 


“She has such beautiful golden 
the picture just had to 
be on Kodacolor Film!” 


I 


“All nature around 
us was in color 
and it’s ali in our 

Kodacolor snapshots.” 


Just use the camera 
you now own... 
and Kodacolor Film 


“I'd have forgotten which plug was my favorite— 
but the Kodacolor snapshot reminds me!” 


All good times just naturally “happen” 

in color. So why not catch them that way 

...in Kodacolor snapshots . . . to enjoy 

over and over again. Kodacolor snapshots are 

every bit as easy to take as black-and-whites. 

And how they sparkle! Look at the pictures on 

this page, for example. See how brilliant the colors are? 
You can have your Kodacolor snapshots processed 
locally in many cities, or by Kodak. Just ask your dealer 


See Kodak's ‘'The Ed Sullivan Show’’ on CBC - TV Network 
Kodak 


Se trade-mark since 1888 


CANADIAN KODAK CO., LIMITED, Toronto 15, Ontario 
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BLACK & DECKER parade \lacleans \lovies 
performance plus value 


RATED BY CLYDE GILMOUR 


BEST BET | > 
it's a Screw-Driver! 
ei ASK ANY GIRL: The story veers at 
times into over-cuteness but Shirley 
t's a Ji aw 
MacLaine’s performance is delightful 
Gy throughout this breezy romantic com- 
It’s an Orbital Sander! edy. A small-town girl working in a 
big-city “motivational research” agen- 
a cy, she gets help from her boss (David 
A Niven) in using modern marketing 
techniques to find a husband. Two ur- 
bane wolves (Gig Young, Rod Taylor) 
pleasantly complicate her existence. 
' % Fortunately she has a snappy upper cut to the jaw as an emergency weapon. A 
s DELUXE UTILITY DRILL H sharper satirical edge and a swifter pace would have been welcome in this film 
V/, t motor. Geared chuc 
an Oo ELU U built motor. Geared chuck usky but Miss MacLaine’s endearing tussle with metropolitan morality is fun to watch 
The World largest selling electrix construction for vears of service . 
5 drill leads the parade of B&D per Drives all B&D \ drill attach- 
on formance plus value. Famous B&D ments shown here THE ANGRY HILLS: A slow and heavy melodrama about an American wat 
ihr, correspondent (Robert Mitchum) who reluctantly becomes involved with Greek 
~~ resistance fighters and is hunted by the Gestapo. The scenery is much more 
HEAVY-DUTY SAWS convincing than the story and the acting 
Power to spare makes any sawing 
sy. B )-built motor. Accurate 
&D-bi THE BLACK ORCHID: A widow (Sophia Loren) and a widower (Anthony 
depth and bevel adjustments. Cuts 
by >x dat 45 deg srees. ‘"The Saws the Quinn) are the embattled principals in a courtship made hazardous by thet 
; Experts Choose”’ rebellious children. Rating: fair 
CRIME AND PUNISHMENT U.S.A.: Dostoyevski’s oft-filmed Russian novel 
is here transferred to present-day California, and the results are surprisingly 
‘} effective. Newcomer George Hamilton, the murderer, is a beatnik law student 
rank | > dete i um 
i NEW DUST-LESS Frank Silvera skillfully portrays the patient, intuitive detective who trails hin 
‘3 FINISHING SANDER 
> Whisks away dust as fast as it MURDER BY CONTRACT: An intelligently handled low-budget suspense 
‘ forms. You can sand and paint thriller, better entertainment than many of the films being given prominence 
i side by side! Att mth nahoos above it on double bills. Vince Edwards, hitherto an unimpressive minor 
vacuum cleaner 
f , a Brando, adroitly depicts the sort of “friendly” thug who sincerely regrets the 
ey NEW SCRU-DRILL occasional necessity of bumping off a buddy 
Designed to ¢ you two-in-one 
Po: ial versatility. Set the « ir at PASSIONATE SUMMER: If forebodings are aroused by the corny title, they 
: Dr ind you have a %s are amply justified in this sluggish. British soap-opera about a teacher in 
Dril wist the Screw 
ad ; Ml Jamaica (Bill Travers) plagued by two women and a schoolgirl 
bee and you have a screw drive 
I rd ory r' While pply 
RRETER ' lasts, 6 piece Pilot Dr ortment THUNDER IN THE SUN: Some Basque grape-growers from the French 


" Pyrenees, on their way to new homes in California soon after the Napoleonic 


, FREE with B&D Scr 
bx. FOR THE FAMILY GARDENER Wars, introduce a breath of freshness into Hollywood's westerns. Susan Hay 


: ta TI B&D hedge ward and Jeff Chandler. however, are off their best form as the romantic leads 
his led g 
trimming attachme 
aa ” power to spare for tl home” trimming jot dolph Scott western (Civil War division) 
o thickest shrubs and Fits B&D Power 
hedge Balanced on Driver and 
hand operation xtra Utility Drills. 5 
long blad« 


GILMOUR’s GUIDE TO THE CURRENT CROP 


Adventures of Arsene Lupin: French The Man Upstairs: Drama. Gi 


ti omedy. Fait Me and the Colonel: Comedy. Good 
Leading Dealers Everywher i] detective comec 
Al Capone: Real-life crime drama, Good My World Dies Screaming: Drama. Poor 


* Alias Jesse James: Comedy. Fair Naked Maja: Historical drama. Poor 
Bachelor of Hearts: Comedy. Fair Never Steal Anything Small; Labor-union 
® The Captain’s Table: Comedy. Fair musical comedy. Fair 
Carlton-Browne of the F.O.: British The Night Heaven Fell: Drama. Poor 
f 


A Night to Remember: Truc shipwreck 


comedy Good 
ne Quality Electric Tools—Power-Built for Top Performance om. Carry On Nurse: Comedy. Poor drame. Excellent 
. pa Compulsion: Crime drama. Good The Perfect Furlough: Comedy. Good 
, SHSSSSSSSSSSSSHSHSSHESSSSESSSHSHOSSSSESSSSSSSSOSESESSEOCESEEEE Count Your Blessings: Comedy. Fair Pork Chop Hill: War drama. Good 
‘ 4 3 4 A Cry From the Streets: British drama Rockets Galore: British comedy. Good 
e about orphans. Fair Room at the Top: Adult drama from 
Get away from it all with A L A e The Defiant Ones: Drama. Tops Britain. Excellent 
: The Doctor's Dilemma: Edwardiar. satire Sea Fury: Action drama. Fair 
; e Write to: e Floods of Fear: Drama. Fair Some Like It Hot: Comedy. Fair 
, 4 habitually turn to Maclean’s for leis- + Gigi: Musical. Excellent The Square Peg: Spy comedy. Fair 
> e ely niovabl Green Mansions: Fantasy-drama. Fair The 39 Steps: Comedy thriller. Good 
urely, enjoyable reading. Circulation Mgr., a : This Earth Is Mine: Drama. Fair 
Ae The Horse’s Mouth: Comedy. Good 
Macleen's Magazine Too Many Crooks: Comedy. Good 
ie ° Why don t you? 481 University Ave., . ice-Cold in Alex: vee drama of war Tread Softly Stranger: Drama. Poor 
e in desert. Good 
Toronto 2 Happened to Jane: Comedy. Good Virgin Island: Romantic comedy. Fair 
~ S $ Th 4 I Want to Live!: Death-cell drama. Good. Warlock: Western. Good 
issues only I Was Monty’s Double: True-life hoax Watusi: Jungle adventure. Fair 
The Young P' : D j 
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John Diefenbaker shows his souvenirs continued from page 17 


For over thirty years Macdonald’s old chair was used as a telephone stool 


ly all of the objects he now has have been 
sent to him by admirers. Two recent 
contributions arrived from the barber 
who once shaved Sir John A. and the 
great-nephew of Sir Wilfrid Laurer, now 
an ardent P¢ 

The notes that accompany the gifts 
almost always equate the greatness of 
Macdonald with the ability of the pres- 
ent prime minister. Diefenbaker compares 
himself with his idol in only one respect: 
that in 1957 he was able to iead his party 
out of the political wilderness, as his 
predecessor had done in 1878. “Macdon 
ald,” he told me, “is as vital a personality 
today, as if he were alive. He has been 
able to transmit his natural vision for 
this country to all Canadian leaders who 
followed him, regardless of their party 

Diefenbaker was born four years after 
Macdonald died, but he remembers his 
father’s description of meeting Sir John 
A. at Collingwood, Ont., during the 1891 
‘lection campaign. When he was on his 
world tour last year, Diefenbaker made a 
brief pilgrimage to the farm in Suthet 
indshire. Scotland, where Macdonald's 
family lived some time before moving to 
Glasgow, where Sir John A. was born 

Diefenbaker believes a national shrine 
should be set up to Macdonald’s memory, 
but plans to will his own collection to the 
Public Archives. The valuable centre 
niece of that gift will be a copy, in Mac 
jonald’s handwriting, of the National 
Policy drawn up on January 16, 1878, at 

political meeting in Toronto’s Shaftes 
Hall. Macdonald, who had been 
swept out of power five years earlier by 
the Canadian Pacific Railway scandal, de 
cided in this document to associate his 
party with a policy of high tariffs, design 
ed to take the country out of the severe 
depression of the late 1870s. Up to then, 
tariffs had been used for revenue pur 
poses only; the idea of developing secon 
dary industry through tariff protection 
ippealed to the growing nationalistic sen 
timent of Canadians. The National Policy 
Macdonald back power in 
the election of 1878, and kept him there 
intil his death 

The recording secretary at the meeting 
that formulated the National Policy was 
1 young reporter for the Guelph Herald 
called Acton Burrows, later Manitoba's 
first deputy minister of agriculture. He 
kept the original document, willed it to 
his son Aubrey, a Toronto publisher who, 
just before he died last year, sent tt to 
Diefenbaker 

None of the eight Conservative prime 
ministers who preceded Diefenbaker col- 
lected objects that had belonged to Sir 
John A. Macdonald, but all except R. B 
Bennett used his chair —a_ high-backed 
model fashioned out of mahogany and 
black leather. It was removed from Mac- 
donald’s office when Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
was sworn in, on July 11, 1896, and taken 
by Sir William Mulock, Laurier’s post- 
master-general, to his Toronto Jaw firm, 
where he placed it in the custody of 
George A. Kingston, his only Conserva- 
tive colleague. Kingston loaned it to every 
Conservative prime minister except Ben 
nett—who didn’t answer the telegram of- 
fering its use. Kingston's daughter, Mrs 
Walter Evans, the wife of an office work- 
er at Waterloo, Ont., is the chair’s current 
custodian. Before it was loaned to Diet- 
enbaker it served for thirty-one years as 
her telephone stool 


Included in the Diefenbaker collection 
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of Macdonald correspondence is a letter which deals with preparations against 
donated to him by John H. Sullivan, a the Fenian raids, is written on the note 
Montreal real-estate broker, which Sir paper of Macdonald's former office— 
John A. wrote soon after assuming office Attorney General, Canada West --— with 
—so soon in fact, that the government the letterhead stroked out. Another let 
had no official stationery. The letter, ter sent to Diefenbaker by James Harri 


son, a retired Saint John, N.B., hardware 
dealer, contains the often-quoted Mac- 
donald aphorism: “Nething is so uncer- 
tain as an election, except perhaps a 
horse race. 

The smallest objects in Diefenbaker’s 
collection are two medallions, the size 
of fifty-cent pieces, that Macdonald pass 
ed out to his favorites during the 189i 
election. On one side, surrounded by a 
wreath of maple leafs surmounted on a 
beaver, is engraved the slogan The Old 
Man, The Old Flag, The Old Policy 
OUR COUNTRY FOR EVER.” The 


Footwear for the well-dressed spaceman 


Even a spaceman ready to blast off for Mars at any 
moment, is still an earth-bound little boy in terms 
of footwear—as any family’s shoe bill will show you. 
Luckily for everyone concerned, synthetic rubber has 
entered the constant battle between boy and boot, 
on the side of the boot. It has more than doubled 
shoe sole life. 

This boon to spacemen’s parents is made possible 
by one of the twenty-five types of Polysar* rubber 
being made in the 160 acre plant of the Polymer 
Corporation in Sarnia. There are, of course, many 
other kinds of Polysar rubbers. In fact, you would 


have difficulty in getting along in your everyday life 
without them. Polysar is constantly adding to the 
convenience of living, because Polysar is rubber 
designed to be best for the job. 


SYNTHETIC 
RUBBER 


*Registered trade mark 


POLYMER CORPORATION LIMITED 
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Division of 


cdonald’s head with 
the motto Our Country's Choice” and 
The Dominion Must and Shall Be Pre 


One of the medallions was pre 


ented to Diefenbake Aubrey Holme 
tr from Ow 
SO a Ont who nherited t fron I 
yn collectior The oth 
of | ik =Pethich f Be nanvill 
O ho ‘ 
1 apy barber in Toronto 
Jot \ H eCa 
OOK old ot e prime mit 
) crape | PI p. Macde 
pr Yo nan wh 
th 10 hat 
k he f tt 
of Macd olo fe-ton 
1 dre I ppeared in parlia 
ne ep t 4 it ni of 
thirty-inct culpt the work of 
Het tt f ost sculpto f 
Macdor ho work inc! 
the South Aft n Memo n Cal 
Diefenbake pl ng 
May I Cahoo et 
eer | \ Q) he 
| from | fat lo 
painting contractor ar ) nan of 
Macdo n ¢ I 
Che statuett Mac nal 
relics that oun Diefenbake n i 
othice and at home represent onl tr 
physical expression of his veneration f 
pri ministet \ 
Oo vho hav ithe! it beside him 
official or have chatted infe 
vith other occasions well 
AnOW ake even the most 
ote imbit to recount a Macdonald 
cdaote 
H favorite ory oncern dete 
mined half-sal: English officer from 


Lanark County tn southeastern Ontario 
named Colonel Playfair, who had repeat 
edly pestered Sir John A. with requests 
to be appointed construction superin 
tendsnt of a government road being built 
near his home. As his letters were no 
longer being answered, Colonel Playfair 
came to Ottawa and insisted that the 
prime minister be called out of cabinet 
to see him. Macdonald emerged smiling 
God bless my soul, Colonel Playfair 


is that you?” he said warmly We have 


just been discussing in council a military 
matter that we cannot decide. Now you 


with your reat milftary experience and 
our memories of Salamanca and Tala 
vera will surely be able to solve the 
question 

The colonel, looking pleased and 
ppropriately grave. didn't notice that the 
prime minister was edging back toward 
the Privy Council chamber The ques 
tion Is Macdonald shot at the startled 


officer just before he slammed the door 


how many pounds of gunpowder put 
nder a bull’s tail would blow his horns 

Diefenbaker prefers to ignor Mac 
ionald we known habit Of eXCeSssive 
lrinking, but he doe tell at least om 


tory about it. When his fellow Conserva 
tive MPs complained that D'Arcy McGee 
is drinking too much, Macdonald call 


d McGee into his office, and told him 


Look here McGee this government 
can't afford two drupkards. You've got to 
op 

nbakel nyjoy recountin 
n incident that occurred during the Pro 
vincial ir held at Kingston tn 1888 
Macdonald was attending with Sir George 
Kirkpatrick, t itt tuffy Speaker of 


the House. Macdonald insisted they wat 
i side-show featuring scantily-clad Vien 


acrobats 


Is this the kind of introduction you 
give us to an agricultural fair, Sir John?” 


demanded the outraged Kirkpatrick 


Why, of course,” was the reply, “we 
ilways show the calves first 

The najor source of Diefenbaker’s 
Macdonald stories ts a now rarely avail 
ible book called The Anecdotal Life of 
Sir John A. Macdonald by E. B. Bigga 

en to him in 1937 by Leon Ladner 
Vancouver lawyer. Diefenbaker has read 
nearly all of the books written about 
Macdonald, and considers the recent two 
volume John A Macdonald by Donald 


Creightor the definitive work. “Creigt 
tons second volume he told me, “Is on 
of the greates nd most vital biographies 
\ written 

There were rumors in Ottawa ea 


| 
last 
reighton 


t Diefenbaker | it 
( the Board of Governo! 
ip by the Conservatives to admini 

t Canadian radio and television, | 
the historian was reported to have turne 
down the offe Creighton ha howeve 
accepted an advisory position on the H 
toric Site ind Monuments Board of 
( ada. a committee that works with the 
national parks branch of the Department 
of Norther 

Diefenbaker Was recently asked to 
contribute foreword tor a biography 
of Macdonald written by an author in 
Winnipeg. He read the book, decided that 
it didn't handle it ubject serious 
enoug! nd refused to associate himself 


Carnegie and Churchill 


Among the books tn his private library 
that he treasures most is a ten-volume 
edition of the works of Molicre the 
French playwright. The books, published 
in 1739, were in Macdonald’s library 
and bear his bookmark. They were pre 
sented to Diefenbaker last year by Henri 
Laurier, a Montreal lawyer who cam 
paigned for the Conservatives during the 
last two. elections, although he is Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier’s great-nephew. The vol 
umes were originally acquired by the 
Liberal prime minister in a roundabout 
manner. When he appointed Arthur De 
montigny, his second secretary, to the 
Canadian Embassy at Paris in 1902, he 
asked him to send back any rare books 
he might find. Demontigny discovered 
part of Macdonald's library in a second 
hand bookshop on the Left Bank. and 
sent the Moliere to Laurier 

As well as his Macdonald collection, 
Diefenbaker’s private library contains 
nearly all of Sir Winston Churchill's 
books, many of them autographed. While 
his reading consists mostly of history and 
political biography, the books in Diefen 
baker's study also include Kate Aitken’s 
Travel Alone and Love It and Dale Car 
negie’s How To Stop Worrying and Start 
Living. One volume that he likes show 
ing visitors is John Jennings’ The Strange 
Brigade. a history of the Red River col 
ony, which contains a brief mention of 
the quiet, sober Bannermans “ 
were Diefernbaker’s ancestors on. his 
mother's side 

Although he has only been in office for 
twenty-four months, the Diefenbaker 
home already overflows with mementos 
In the study, there's a potson-dart blow 
gun that killed two hundred monkeys 
iven to the PM in Malaya during his 
ecent world tour. He also has a lighter 
mounted in a kangaroo’s foot from Aus 
ia and a screen carved out of ivory 
given to him by India’s Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru. One of his favorites 
is a key, dipped in gold, belonging to 
the strong box carried on the stage coach 
into Dawson City during the gold rush 
It was presented to him last year in the 
Yukon. The photographs in the Diefen 
baker living room, all signed by their 


donors, include the Queen and Prince 


MACLIE 


Philip, Princess Margaret, President Ds 
Gaulle, Konrad Adenauer 
Eisenhower, Prime Minister Harold Mac 


President 


millan and Governor - General Vincent 
Massey 

Ihe many plaques, honorary degree 
and diplomas Diefenbaker has receive 
are hung in a basement games roor 
Their positioning Is sometimes incor 
sruous. A tablet from the Knights of 
olumbus hangs beside his Mason 
satirical notice that he is ¢ 
honorary member of the Yukon Order 


Irder, and a 


of Pioneers is next to the august declar: 
lion making him member of Grea 
Britain's Privy Council 

In a glass-covered cupboard upstairs 
Diefenbaker keeps the gifts he has receiv 
ea ince assuming office. As well as th 
medals. books and other tokens of esteer 
that he gets from across Canada, man 


of the packages that come to his home 


at 24 Sussex Drive contain perishat 
A merchant in Welland, Ont., sends h 

Kosher cookies. A farmer’s wife from 
Mundra, Alta., asked him to try he 


strawberry preserves last summer. He 


le taffy from Levis. Que.. and 
summer sausage from a farmer at Ler« 
Sask. An Edmonton housewife thanke 
him tor raising old-age pensions and ¢ 
closed a lottery ticket. wishing him h 
It was returned, with reciprocated wishe 
of good fortune 

During the fishing season 
more iced salmon a week arrive 
Diefenbakers. Some are eaten. the 
sent to the Salvation Army in Otta 
Diefenbaker’s mail also includes the oc 
casional request. One collector of salt 
and pepper shakers in Elk Point, Alt 
asked him for a set to add to his collec 
tion. He was turned down. While he 
accepts most of the knickknacks he re 
ceives. Diefenbaker carefully avoids valu 
able gifts that might establish a sense of 
obligation. Before his world trip a Mont 
real lawyer sent him a leather suitcase 
It was returned, as was a gold-plated 
casting reel presented by a U.S. manu 
facturer 

While he finds it increasingly difficult 
to find room for the mounting number otf 
souvenirs he has gathered. Diefenbaker 
remains determined to expand his Mac 
donald collection His best source fo 
tracing more of Sir John A.’s relics is 
Mrs. .Isabella Mary Gainsford, Mac 
donald’s granddaughter. Now eighty-two 
she is the only living daughter of Mac 
donald’s son Sir Hugh John Macdonald, 
who was premier of Manitoba in 1900 
She lives with her son Hugh, an inspector 
for the Manitoba Liquor Commission, in 
a home on Winnipeg's Lanark Street that 
contains many of her grandfather's thing 
including a dinner set. Diefenbaker sees 
Mrs. Gainsford whenever he’s in Winni 
peg. Although he has never asked her for 
any Macdonald objects she told Mac 
lean’s I have a few spoons I could let 
him have 

Despite Diefenbaker’s obsession with 
Sir John A. Macdonald, his most prized 
possession has nothing to do with Can 
ada’s first prime minister. It is instead the 
memento of a parliamentary debate in 
which he participated on July 27, 1944 
His thirty-minute speech had supported 


the family allowances proposed by 
Mackenzie King, but attacked the mea 
ure On constitutional grounds 


In an ivory frame, hanging above 
Diefenbaker’s bed, is a scrawled note 
My dear Dhiefenbaker it reads I 
thought you made an exceedingly good 
speech this p.m. As you know, I do not 
share your view of the constitutionality of 
the measure, but I doubt if a better pre 
entation could have been made. I am 
pleased to join with your friends in 
word of congratulation — King.” * 
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All visitors were taken to view the great 
man’s bed, a massive slab of carved wal- 
nut. They were also allowed to view his 
portrait in oils and a plaster bust, about 
i foot high, Sir John’s personal gift to my 
ate grandfather. Though Uncle Smedley 
was temporarily billeted there for more 
than two decades, this was forever Su 
John’s Room and a shrine 
Uncle Smedley treated Sir John’s Room 
ith scrupulous respect, swept it, polished 
its bed, beat its carpet every spring and 
professed a lifelong loyalty to the Con 
servative Party, which he had discovered 
for the first time in his old age. 
‘Son.” he would say. fixing me with 
s hard blue soldier's eyes, “never forget 
Stand firm by the Grand Old Man.” Sir 
John had been dead some fourteen years 
ind Uncle Smedley had never seen him 
Nevertheless. my first resolution in life 

is to stand firm by the Grand Old Man 

As soon as I entered Sir John’s Room 
everything seemed to happen automatical- 

without any help from me 

I took one of Uncle Smedley’s pipes 
om the rack, filled it with tobacco from 
s jar and tried to light it with a match 
om the bedside table The tobacco 
ouldn’t light. That was the beginning of 
e whole thing. If the tobacco had light 
ed I would merely have been sick and no 
arm done. As it wouldn't light'I held a 
econd match to the lace curtains by way, 
I suppose, of scientific experiment 

No third match was required. The cur 
tains burned perfectly in one big flash 

After that my impressions are some 
what blurred. I remember seizing a box 

of Uncle Smedley’s collar buttons and 
shaking them at the curtains but they had 
no noticeable effect. | hauled some socks 
ind shirts from a bureau drawer and 
threw them at the fire. They burned quite 
well. I also threw in a box of shot gun 
shells. Some of them popped off like fire- 

ickers. General Kitchener, the green 
parrot. fluttered in his hanging cage and 
iid Form fours. 

By now the flames were moving slowly 
cross the wall toward Sir John’s portrait 
nd, with great presence of mind, I man- 
ved to drag it down and hide it behind 

wash stand. Uncle Smedley’s Jessons 

d not been wasted. I was standing 

ily behind the Grand Old Man 

i must have been, for there came to 
e then one of those protound, shatter 

» experiences unlikely to be repeated in 

i mun’s life. Suddenly I became cer 
tin that a man was lying in the bed. He 
is an old man with shaggy hair, a red 
se and deep, wrinkled eyes, and he was 

iding a newspaper and sipping some 
xrown liquid from a glass 

Fire!” | tried to shout. The word came 
in a whisper 

The old man said nothing but answered 
me with a big, knowing wink 

Now the fire oozed across the carpet 
nd caught the bed clothes. They burned 
owly with a lot of smoke 


Fire!” I whispered again. The man 


miled at me and lifted his glass in a 


ent toast. His newspaper flared like 
rch but he didn't seem to mind 
Fire!” I repeated 
he stranger spoke for the first time 
Don't worry. boy.” he said. “I can lick 
it as quick as hell can singe a feather 

I recognized those words. Uncle Smed 
ley had quoted them a hundred times 
And when the stranger murmured A 
British subject | was born, a British sub 
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to shout, but the word came in a whisper. The stranger just winked at me” 


! Fire, fire, it’s no false alarm!” would be burned up if I didn’t get him 


ject I will die.” the truth seared me like I knew 
a flame and I found my voice. 
“Run, Sir John!” | screamed. “Run for meaning 
' 
‘Don't worry,” he said with another out of that bed 
wink and a sip. “A mari usque ad mare He 


When you go 


CNR 


she feels better, 
more secure... 


you feel better, 
more relaxed. 


More and more 


smart people who 


are going places, 


those words, too, from Uncle 
Smedley, though I wasn't sure of And at that moment the dropsical figure 
of Marie waddled through the door 


With her infallible grasp of the obvious 


she cried and her 
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moon of a face turned instantly to winter 
white. “Mother of God, it’s fire! 

She added some words in French, 
clutched my hand and the parrot’s cage 
dragged me from the room and closed 
the door behind 

As we tumbled down the stairs I kept 
houting Sir John’s name but Marie paid 
no attention. She yanked me into the 
kitchen and collapsed into a_ rocking 
hair and spread her apron over her face 


muttered over and over again 


more in French, while the par 


ot on the table cc to issue army 
ommand Occ Marie would 

fold m n her arms and call me “Mon 
é ra ind “mon pauvre bless 


I saw the point after a while. Mari 


thought I id discovered the fire and 
heroically tried to put it out. I didn’t cor 


that deduction. It began to dawn on 


t I had done a mighty brave thing 


pstairs. Thus was born the lie of my life 

Anyway, | was worried about some 
thing else. How was Sir John getting 
along in that bed of fire? On second 
thoughts, though, that didn't worry me 
much. I hadn't learned the word yet but 
I felt sure that Sir John must be incom 
I tible 

Stull, | dreaded the return of my aunt: 
ind watched the front door anxiously 
It was soon opened by Uncle Smedley 
He wore his silk Sunday hat and frock 
coat. His reddish mustache was waxed 
to its sharpest Sunday points 

My three aunts filed through the door 
way, their Sunday silks rustling—Aunt 
Olivia, the tall, lean one with the pile of 
black, patent-leather hair under a hat of 
feathers. Aunt Della, the short, stout one 
with the pile of yellow hair under a hat 
of ribbons, and in between them little 
Aunt Chris, the nervous, twittering one 
with the gold-rimimed glasses and no 
particular face or hat 

Aunt Olivia twitched her thin, blue 
nose and said: “I smell smoke 

So do I said Aunt Della 

And so do I,” said Aunt Chris, who 
always echoed the others in a tinkling 


voice like the sound of the glass prisms 
on the parlor lamp 
Nonsense, my _ dears said Uncle 


Smedley but then, dropping his cane, he 


ran up the stairs three steps at a time 
Aunt Olivia swept into the kitchen and 
always, took charge of everything 


My land, Marie she said 
happened? 


“what's 


Marie removed a corner of the apron 
trom her face and peered out 

Fire,” she groaned. “He tried to put 

out. But no, it wouldn't 


Aunt Olivia observed me cowering in 


u corner 
Heavenly day she said, “the child 
on fire ind she took a carving knife from 
table and cut off the smouldering 
ids of hoe lace 
Company, halt! aid Kitchener 
Fire,” Marie kept repeating in a dull 
oking voice. “Fire in Sir John’s Room 
Ha ud Aunt Olivia I knew it 
Smedley smok yin bed again, eh? It was 


ound to happen. Mark my words 
rked her words as she flew 


ito the hall where Aunt Della and Aunt 


Chi were watching Uncle Smedley run 
lown the tar He carried Sir John 
portrait, outstretched in his hand i it 
ho 
ho howled It on fire 
I know that {1 Aunt Olivia. “Well 
lon't just stand there. Call the fire de 


partment 


In Sir John’s Room! uid Aunt Della 


Oh, what would he say?” said Aunt 
Della and began to whimper 

Keep quiet, you ninnies,” said Aunt 
Olivia Smedley, call the fire depart- 
ment 


He was at the telephone already, turn- 
ing the handle and addressing the mouth- 
piece as if he intended to bite it off. 

“Send the engine right away!” I heard 
him bawl. “Where? Here, of course. And 
hurry 

He turned from the telephone. threw 
his silk hat on the floor and glared at 
Aunt Olivia 

They ll be late.” he said. “Damn Grit 
heelers, the whole pack of em.” 

Don't swear, Smedley.” said Aunt 
Olivia 

Oh, God! Uncle Smedley said and 
ran upstairs again. I could hear him mov- 
ing furniture about and hoped he'd got 
Sir John safely out of bed. Smoke puffed 
from the bedroom door 

Aunt Della and Aunt Chris had sub 
sided on the hall settee with their lace 
Sunday handkerchiefs to their faces 

Stop that sniveling,” said Aunt Olivia 
‘and save the silver.” 

Yes,” said Aunt Della. “That's it. The 
silver 

Now I heard the fire bells and in a 
roment the red engine, four horses at the 
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gallop, clattered up the street, the volun 
teer firemen clinging to its sides 

Chief Ben Haverstock puffed through 
the front door. He had his big leather 
helmet on but was wearing his stiff white 
Sunday shirt. It made his spiked beard 
look very black and his plump cheeks 
very red 

“What's goin’ on here?” he demanded 

The house is on fire.” said Aunt 
Olivia. “You fool 

“Ah, I thought as much,” said Haver 
Stock, scratching his beard thoughtfully 
Be calm, Livy 

Be calm yourself,” said Aunt Olivia 
and get it out 

‘We'll get her out all right.” said the 
chief and rammed the helmet further 
down on his head. “Here, boys! Hose and 
axes! 

It was wonderful, I thought. the way 
that squat bear of a man could command 
the fire department so competently when 
| had seen him every day cutting meat 
n his butcher shop and joking with the 
customers 

He started up the stairs. followed by 
his firemen, hose and axes, but collided 
with Uncle Smedley on the way down 
One quick jerk of the chief's elbow thrust 
Smedley aside and he rolled the rest of 
the way into the hal When he reached 
the bottom I saw that he held the bust of 
Sir Jehn in his arms. Haverstock had 
Started to hack the door to Sir John’s 
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room with an axe, under the impression 
that it was locked. 

Uncle Smedley got to his feet and ex- 
amined the bust intently. Its base was 
blackened and a piece had been chipped 
off the edge of the left nostril. 

“Ruined!” he said. “Look at his nose.” 

“Rubbish,” said Aunt Olivia, who was 
on her hands and knees with a cloth, 
wiping up the puddles from the hose. 
“Save the silver. His nose was too long 
anyway.” 

That seemed to be a new idea to Uncle 
Smedley. He held the bust up to the light 
and grumbled: “By George, you might 
be right, Livy.” 

“Save the silver, you idiot,” Aunt 
Olivia repeated but Uncle Smedley didn't 
hear her. He placed the bust carefully on 
the hall what-not. where the firemen 
would be sure to knock it over, and ran 
upstairs, colliding again with Haverstock 
The chief's face was grave. 

“Livy,” he panted, “she don't look 
good. Better get the furniture out.” 

‘Get it out yourself,” said Aunt Olivia 
still mopping the puddles. “That's what 
you're paid for.” 

“Never paid a cent and you know it,” 
he retorted with some heat. “Well, it’s 
your furniture. Itll burn good, too.” 

Aunt Chris fluttered from the dining 
room, a silver candlestick in one hand 
and the parrot cage in the other. Kitchen 
er squirmed on his perch and growled 
“About turn.” 

“Oh, oh, oh,” said Aunt Chris, her 
voice reduced to a very small tinkle 
“What would Sir John say to this? 

“He'd say,” Haverstock bellowed, “shut 
your mouth and get the hell out of the 
way!” 

They got the fire out at last, though the 
chief told Aunt Olivia it had been a 
mighty close thing. All she said by way 
of thanks was: “You needn't have ruined 
the carpet you booby.’ 

At supper that night my aunts main 
tained a depressing silence until Uncle 
Smedley broke the ice. 

““T wouldn't have believed,” he said in 
a small voice, “that it could happen. 
Hours afterwards, | mean.” 

“And why not?” Aunt Olivia asked, 
rather grimly. “It was smouldering all the 
time in the mattress.” 

“Can't believe it.” Uncle Smedley 


n 
sisted 
Next you'll tell us.” said Aunt Olivia 
in a voice of vinegar, “that Sir John start 
ed it himself 
He did once, too, said Uncle Smedley 
chewing his mustache. “In a hotel room 
in London. Set his own bed on fire. With 
a cigar. 
A likely story,” Aunt Olivia sniffed 
The idea!” said Aunt Della 
‘Disgusting,” Aunt Chris tinkled 
I tell you I read it in the paper,” said 
Uncle Smediey, not very convincingly 
“What paper. I'd like to know?” asked 
Aunt Olivia, her blue nose twitching 
To tell the truth it was the Globe 
Uncle Smedley admitted 
“Oh, the Globe!” said Aunt Olivia with 
another sniff. “That Liberal rag 
“The idea!” said Aunt Della 
“Perfectly disgusting,” said Aunt Chris 
Why. when the child opened the 
door.” said Aunt Olivia, “the flames were 
all over the room. Thanks to you. he al 
most burned to death 

There was my moment of test but I 

didn't meet it. Not that I didn’t try. I 

got to the point of saying Aunt Livy, 

I but she cut me short 
Silence, child,” she said. “Little boys 

should be seen and not heard 
That, may God forgive me, was enough 

to throttle my frail impulse of honor 
All right,” said Uncle Smedley rl 
pay the damage.’ 
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“Indeed?” said Aunt Olivia. “And how, 
pray, may I ask?” 

“ll commute my pension.” 

“You will not!” 

She spoke sharply but, young as I was, 
I could see that she had been moved by 
my uncle's reckless offer 

In the next few weeks Sir John’s Room 
was re-done, the ceiling plastered, the 
walls papered, the walnut bed scraped 
and varnished. The shrine ' »oked exactly 
as before, except for the missing portrait. 
Some fireman had put his gum _ boot 
through it. Uncle Smedley fixed that. too. 
by hiring Ezra Pocock, the best house 
painter in town, to paint a reproduction. 
Since Ezra’s experience as an artist had 
been confined to imaginary murals of the 
Alps and five-masted schooners in Buttle’s 
tobacco store, the new portrait left some- 
thing to be desired 

“His nose.” Uncle Smedley admitted 
when he brought the canvas home, 
‘couldn't have been that red.” 

Harold Woodruff, the plasterer, tried to 
disguise the nick in Sir John’s other nose 
of plaster but only added a little lump 
like a wart. He couldn't get the black 
smudge off the base 

In the excitement of the fire and the 
repairs | had quite lost track of Sit John 
but afterwards I remembered him with 
sudden remorse. The more | thought 
about that burning bed the more my con 
science troubled me until, finding Aunt 
Olivia alone in the kitchen one day, | 
buried my head in her apron and sobbed 
out the truth the pipe, the tobacco, 
the second match 

“There. there, child,” Aunt Olivia said 
and wiped my tears with the apron “It's 
fine and brave. | must say, for you to 
take the blame but Uncle Smedley light 
ed it. No doubt about that.” 

Then. with a curious glint in her eye 
she said: “And don’t you ever tell him 
different. mind! He’s got to learn not to 
smoke in bed or he'll be the death o: us.” 

The last morsel of truth came out in 
a rush 

“Sir John.” I blubbered, “was in the 
bed.” 

“Eh? What's that? Oh, I see. Why yes, 
of course he was,” said Aunt Olivia. “But 
don’t you ever tell a soul. Keep it a secret 
just between us two. There's a good boy.” 

The horrid fear which had long grip 
ped me could not be contained 

“Did Sir John.” 1 whispered, “burn 


up? 

“Burn up?” said Aunt Olivia “Land 
sakes, no. Sir John didn't burn up, you 
may be sure. I dare say,” she added after 
a thoughtful pause, “he just climbed out 
of the window and slid down the roof 
of the verandah. I used to go that way 
sometimes when I was a girl.” 

Her explanation cleared up everything 
My conscience freed by confession and 
my mouth full of cookies, | went off with 
Uncle Smedley to fish for bass in the 
river. And naturally, in my mood of 
exaltation. | forgot my pledge to Aunt 
Olivia and blurted the truth all over 
again, with another bout of tears 

Uncle Smedley dropped his oars and 
fixed me with a look I didn't understand 
until vears later. At last he said: “No! 
You mustn't have a thing like that on 
your mind, boy. “Twouldn’t be healthy 
Pshaw. it was all my fault. Why, I’ve lit 
more mattresses than you could shake a 
stick at. all over the Empire. Common 
thing in the army. 

He leaned over and patted my knee 

You're a real soldier all the same,” 
he said. “Just like Sir John. He was al 
wavs taking the blame for somebody else 
But don’t you ever say anything to your 
aunts. There’re some things women can't 
understand. Give me your word like a 


man 
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I gave him my word, with a big gulp, 
and added that Sir John himself had been 
in the burning bed. 

At that Uncle Smedley looked startled 
for a moment but a queer little smile 
spread slowly under the pointed mus- 
tache. 

“Why sure.” he said, “Sir John was 
there. The old boy got around all right 
Yes. indeed! Sir John is everywhere.” 

He heaved a deep sigh and muttered 
as if to himself: “But I wish it hadn't 
happened in his room.” 

Then to me: “Now we'll have ourselves 


a lark to celebrate the Grand Old Man.” 

Picking up the oars, he headed for the 
American side of the river and all the 
way he told me stories about Confedera- 
tion and explained at length why Canada 
must have high tariffs to keep out cheap 
Yankee goods, just as Sir John had said. 

At Ogdensburg he bought me a dandy 
little steam engine that really ran and 
a box of cigars for himself. We smuggled 


house Uncle Smedley gripped me by the 
arm and hissed in my ear: “Remember 
your promise. Not a word.” 

I've kept the promise for more than 
half a century, though Uncle Smedley. 
my aunts, Marie and the others are long 
gone and forgotten. That plaster bust 
looks down from my mantel shelf today 
at the other side of the nation, the wart 
on the nose, the smudge of fire on the 


When we reached the gate of my aunts’ 


them back across the river, landing a mile base. It assures 
upstream from Prescott to avoid the cus- 


I'd been right 


from the beginning, in essentials anyway 


As historians have finally discovered, Sir =f 


John was incombustible. 
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eneral, “I’m not sure if I'm a wet nurse or a father confessor’”’ 


n. He left h n various ways. One man reported re 
) cent that he'd lost his wallet and two 
ineer stoy for liter hundred pounds to a pickpocket in Soho 
vrence S whic inother admitted blowing his bundle on 
he Mount in Brit sure thin it the race track and 
yman who college student confessed that he'd spent 
\ t » be reas his return fare on a good time because 
t ed en ro good friend assured him, “Canada House 
will always ship you home free 
NS ) elephones He was mistaken. “We don't give hand 
ition kk eception fo outs here avs consular officer Jim Me 
her tour of Canada. H« Cord although everyone seems to ex 
up with city ha pect them Most of the time McCord 
of Londor Canad merely gives advice—wire home for funds 
ight yusand stror or get a job and earn some. Only cases 
n with his income tax of extreme need are sent on to the Cana 
baseball scores. A dian Immigration Service here, which can 
crackpot. phones fo provide return passage for stranded na 
to warn tt tionals as a loa and does so fo! 
ove nning Canad o hundred per year 
nen es. but mo The Immigration centre 61 Greer 
Canada House ceive Street. a former town house of the Dukes 
on d essed Cat yt is one of sixteen federa 
de tion for tho iepartment offices in London that work 
es into Vv ous jackpot osel with Canada House. In earlie 
» ja ind want out days. recruiting new settlers was one oft 
er of these is fallen o the biggest and toughest jobs of the 
since Canadian Canadian mission to London. It no 
ere placed under tt problem now. Britain is crowded wit! 
U.K. mercantile marir people who want to go west Early in 
vhe cit nis unto 1957, after the Suez crisis renewed the 
be incarcerated. before postwar pinch of austerity here, as many 
be Canada House off as two thousand a day queued up i 
hir o recommend Green Street and many more besieged 
if he has the money Canada House 
ht to th ttention of Instead of extolling Canada’s virtues 
The government does according to immigration director L. G 
Cumming, who was born in Scotland, the 
10 task today ts to give eage! applicants a 
is, of course, money realistic idea of the problems they may 
They get parted from it face. “Our streets aren't paved with gold 
says Cumming, “but people believe what 


they want to believe. Someone who's 


already gone to Canada writes home that 
he just bought. say, a new Chev Now 
that wouldn't exactly make him a pluto 


But to his broth 


worth two thou 


crat in London, Ontario 


er here a Chev ts a cal 


sand pounds. Next morning the brother 


it our door with dollar signs in his eyes 
If we don't set him straight on a few 
things he may be in for some trouble. 


A while back two Yorkshiremen hit on 


the idea of transporting an entire com 
munity to a new site in ( anada Cum 
ming first learned of it when a pamphlet 
they'd been circulating landed on _ his 
desk. Their plan, on which they were 
preparing to risk fifty thousand dollars 


was to pick a spot on water, with nearby 


rail lines and timber stands for building 
homes, and with no great extremes of 
climate—an ideal sort of place for fifty 
Yorkshire families 

What made Cumming leap with sur 
prise was their chosen location near 
White River, Ont. He quickly contacted 


the promoters, advised them they'd pick 
ed a place with one of the coldest cli 
mates in the country and put an end to 
“They looked at a 
map,” Cumming explains, and that 
White River was further south than York 
It 
difference in climate.’ 

The thanked 
trouble and took their disappointment in 


their scheme simply 


saw 


shire too, but there’s a whale of a 


1s 


two men him for his 


stride. This isn’t always the case. A wom 


an who was turned down at the immigra 


office, on medical grounds, wrote 


directly to the Duke of Edinburgh to pro 
By what right am I kept out of 


tion 


test 


Canada?” she demanded. “After all, we 
own it 
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This attitude went out of date quite a 
while ago, even In England, but it sull 
prevailed widely back in the Victorian 
times when Canada House was establish 
ed. It wasn't until 1880, thirteen years 
after Confederation, that the British gov 
ernment finally agreed to Su John A 
Macdonald’s demands that the new do 
minion should be represented in London 
by an official with semi-diplomatic status 
Since the queen could hardly name an 
smbassador to herself he was dubbed a 
high commussione! 

The first was Sir Alexander Galt, one 
of the Fathers of Confederation After 
three vears he was replaced by Su 
Charles Tupper. from Nova Scotia who 
remained in the job until 1896 except 
for a brief period when he returned to 
Canada to become finance minister 

Of the eight high commissioners since 
fupper, only two have been career diplo- 
mats pros.” The rest have been men 
with wealth or strong political connec- 
tions or both. The longest to remain here, 
from 1896 until 1914, was white-bearded 
Lord Strathcona, one of the ¢ PR’s found- 
ers. Because private financial dealings 
took most of his time, Strathcona rarely 
turned up before four p.m. to work at 
Canada House, which then consisted of 
eight dingy rooms in Victoria Street He 
usually kept his staff working so jate that 
the office became known as “the light- 
house of Victoria Street. 

Another millionaire who held the job 
as Peter Larkin, a tea tycoon who 
dressed in a grey frock coat and white 
opper and was celebrated throughout 
London as “Lord Salada.” It was in 1925, 
during Larkin’s seven-year term as high 
commissioner, that Canada House moved 
o its present location on Trafalgar 
Square. The building which had housed 
the ultra-stuffy Union Club for a hun- 
dred ind one years. Was reopened by 
King George \ 

Larkin made his office in what had 
been the gentlemen's smoking room, a 
vast chamber with the largest unseamed 
carpet in town. Visitors arriving there on 
matters of state often found the high 
commissioner, an ardent golfer, putting 
balls along the carpet. On one occasion 
he lofted a chip shot out of his second 
floor window into Trafalgar Square and 
another time his backswing cost him the 
price of part of a crystal chandelier 

The high commussione! generally cred 
ited with putting Canada House on the 
diplomatic map was Vincent Massey 
who came here in 1935 and remained 
for eleven years. The English had seen 
no Canadian representative like him 
Besides making his official rounds like a 
man born to court, Massey cut a wide 
swath in social and cultural circles. He 
was a member of the best clubs, became 
4 director of the National Gallery, wrote 
scholarly articles for leading periodicals 
ind spoke on the BBC tn polished tones 
Such was his urbanity that the late Lord 
Cranborne once remarked of him, “Fine 
chap, Vincent, but he does make one feel 
a bit of a savage. 

Massey ran Canada House throughout 
World War Hl, when its responsibilities 
ranged all the way from delivering the 
bullets that went into Canadian guns to 
idministering a fund for ¢ anadian wal 
babies. Across the street from Canada 
House he set up the Beaver Club which 
became a favorite haunt of Canadian 
servicemen. He also opened a convales 
cent home for officers. His wite Alice 
organized a Red Cross unit in London's 
Canadian community and personally 
wrote to the next-of-kin of men appeal 
ing on the casualty lists from Canada 
House. Frequently, on visiting the Beaver 
Club. she took half a dozen soldiers 
ailors or airmen along to have dinner 


with the higa commissioner al the Dor British Foreign Office on Issues not even record—and he has averaged about three 
chester Hotel remotely connected with Canada. When a week since his arrival in 1957. Drew 
After Massey returned to Canada in U.S. and U. K. diplomats stopped talking maintains the trappings of his predeces 


1946. soon to become Canada’s first to each other, at the time of the Suez sors such as the chauffeur-driven Cad 
home-grown governor general, he was crisis, it was Robertson who served as lac which carries him to work, and the 
succeeded by Norman Robertson. the first their mediary; he called himself “a walk high commissioner's home at 12 Upper 


career diplomat posted to London as high 


ing post office.” As a back-room operato! 


Brook Street, in the heart of fashionable 


commissioner. Except for Lester B Pear- he disliked the public side of the Mavfair. But, far from avoiding report 

son a onetime secretary of Canada high commiusstoner s job, hated making ers. he holds press conferences regulat 

House probably no ¢ anadian envoy speeches and hid from the press ly and encourages reporters to call him 
has won greatel international standing. By contrast, his successor George Drew it home on his private line 

During Robertson’s two terms In London wasn't here half an hour before he de Drew’s duties are nothing if not varied 
-spaced by Dana Wilgress, another livered his first address—the Can adian He has had to maintain close contact 
“pro” —he was often consulted by the Press acclaimed tt local diplomatic with British government leaders the rest 


Original painting by J D. Kelly from the Confederation Life 
collection of Historical Canadian Scenes 


“Gentlemen, we are here to create a nation” 


r was Christmas Eve, 1866, in Britain’s capital. For 

20 days, these statesmen had met together. Now, under 

the firm, wise guidance of the Hon. John A. Macdonald, 

their monumental task was all but completed. A new 
nation was about to be born. 


The resolutions they passed that day became the basis for the 
constitution of the Dominion of Canada--and these 16 men 
were written into history as Fathers of Confederation! 


Events in Canada had marched at a stirring pace in the 30 
years before this meeting. In 1837, armed revolt against “official- 
dom” had shaken both Upper and Lower Canada (Ontario and 
Quebec). Three years later, the two provinces were united into 


KEY TO “FATHERS OF CONFEDERATION IN LONDON” 


CANADA Nova SCOTIA New BRUNSWICK 

1. Hon. John A. Macdonald, M.P.P. 7. Hon. Chas. Tuppe MPP. 12. Hon. Samuel L. Tilley 
2. Hon. Gee E. Cartier, M.P.P 8. Hon. J. McCully M.L« 13. Hon. Peter M he ML« 
3. Hon. Wm. McDougall, M.P.P. 9. Hon. John Wm. Ritchie 14.H as. Fisher, M.P.P 
4. Hon. W. P. Howland 10. Wm. H. Henry, M.P.P 15. Hon, J. M. Juhnson, M.P.P 
$. Hon. A. T. Galt, M.P.P 11. Hon. A.G. Archibald, M.P.P. 16. Hon. Robert D. Wilmot 
6. Hon. H. L. Langevin, M.P.P 

17. Lord Monck, Governor-General of Canada 18. The Earl £ Carnarvon, Colonial Secretary 


a single domain of a million people. Then, in 1864, a bold plan, 
started in Charlottetown, was finalized at Quebec. It was a plan 
to join English Ontario and French Quebec with maritime 
New Brunswick and Nova Scotia—a plan to weld three different 
“worlds” into one great nation! 

So, in 1866, the 16 delegates from the four provinces met in 
London with British Government officials. Carefully they 
perfected each word of their resolutions. Out of their efforts 
came The British North America Act. passed by Parliament 1 
March, 1867—and at long last, the dream of “Confederation” 
came true. 

By Royal Proclamation July 1, 1867, was named as the 


birthday of this proud new nation Canada! 


Through the years, men with the spirit of the Fathers of 
Confederation have worked for the security and safety otf 
Canadians. Today, for example, your Confederation Life man 
devotes his career to building security for you and your family 


Quietly, constantly, he is working to build a better future for 


all. the Confederation Life way 
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Send for your Free Repwica of the powerful 
New Telex Behind-the-Ear today! Try on this 
replica in your own home see how comfort- 
ably and snugly it fits behind your ear 

If you are hard of hearing—or have a 


friend with poor hearing—clip and mail the 
coupon today. Your free replica of this new 
Telex hearing aid will be sent to you by re- 
turn mail. 
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orted Canadian hockey teams, al 
let ballet dancers, chess players and 


noth Canadian trade mission 


was dispatched to Britain in the fall 

<7 
That trade mission posed many prob 
er for officials of Canada House and 


the Canadian Trade Commissioner Serv 

is conveniently located next 
:ddition to lining up industrial 
yur nterviews transportation, accom 


dation and entertainment, they had to 


; For the sake of argument continued from page 


t ommut 
on i 

iS made 

\ C city organ 

Z cir OF 
£ ere spac 

ple ful. The con 

to serve tl tv population while 
njoying the ounty Of local taxpayers 

To add to the u y, the premises they 
Vacate are often converted into commer 
lal, taxed property, thus actually bdene 
fitting the taxpavers of the city that “lost 


the institution 

fax exemption can be unfair to property 
owners in another way: Dy causing Stag 
nation in civic redevelopment. In down 
town Toronto three of the largest relig 
ious denominations own extensive church 


property. The locations are no lon 


ideal for serving congregations, and the 
land ts extremely valuable. If those prop 
erties were owned by a non-exempt per 
son or corpwration, the size of the tax 


bill would virtually force the owners to 


put them to efficient use—and share the 
tax burden with other prope owner 

Since the churches pay no taxe tney 
lose nothing on that score by holding 
onto property that no longer serves its 


pur pose well 


On the other hand, many 


with headquart n tax-free city build 
ings extend their work to outlying con 
munitie it no cost to th itters tax 
payel Unfortunately thi lo not re 
ult in an averaging-out of the burden 


It means rather that no logical plan exists 
for distributing the burden 
i must emphasize that { have no quar 


with the fac 


t that churches and other 
worthy organizations are being helped 
oaly with the illogical hoice of the 
source of the help. | submit that the way 
to rectify the ituation, if it could be 
iccomplished would be do away witl 
ax exemptions and substitute 


some broader and fairer method of sub 


d Becat O many tax-exempt serv 
ices now cut acro two, three or more 
municipal boundarie the assistance 

mild probat organized at the 
provincial leve Even if it were decided 
that the greater part of deserved hel 
hould come from t municipality, i 
would still be fairer for the subsidy to be 
n the form of ontrolled grant rather 
than a blanket tax remplior 

Apart from giving t property owner 

i break the ibstitution of provincial 


and local grants for tax exemption would 
have the advantage of being more flexi 


ble. This method could be used to ap 


portion help to universiti private 


schools, and various welfare and recrea 


“An impossible dilemma .. . 


to set a 


tional organizations according to need 
ind worth rather than by the present 
tax exemptions based on neither of these 
factors 

Indeed, some municipalities now prac 


tice a limited form of “judgment subsi 
die In most provinces, municipalities 
are required by law to exempt religious 
ind school properties from taxes (in 
Prince Edward Island each local govern 
ment decides for itself). But in addition 
municipalities may exempt non-profit 
and philanthropic organizations” at the 
discretion of the council, and may even 
vote cash grants to such bodies in addi 
tion to the tax exemption 

This leads to a variety of procedures 
Thus in some places an organization may 
be voted a tax exemption and given 
money for its work, while elsewhere an 
other branch of the same body may get 
no grant and be required to pay full taxes 
Officials of such organizations may not 
always agree with the verdict. but at least 
it is an on-the-spot decision made by 
representatives of local taxpayers and 
presumably based on their appraisal of 
the organization’s work 


Political dynamite 


I agree, though, that churches should 
not have to depend on municipal council 
decisions for support. In principle, assis 
tance to religious denominations in its 
present form is hard to justify: in prac 
tice, tax exemption with all its short 
comings at least provides a de facto way 
of measuring the amount of help given 
and takes the onus off local elected rep 
resentalives 

It would be dynamite to expect a muni 


cipal council to make decisions on aid 


to churches. That would face its members 
with an impossible dilemma: to express 
publicly their highly personal judgment 
of the worth of one denomination against 
the other, and the total amount deserved 
by all denominations combined. In other 
words, to set a cash value on religion 
As far as churches are concerned, the 
best that might be done would be to 
transfer financial obligations for thei 
basic support to the provinces, in the 
form of payments to municipalities in 


heu of 


taxes lost through exemptions 
The money would still. of course, come 
from the taxpayers, but this procedure 
would avoid tnequalities in taxation 
caused by the unilateral decision of a 
given organization to locate in a given 
municipality 

Whether or not the provincial govern 
ments would accept this plan with any 
enthusiasm ts another matter. They might 
argue, with justification, that the sheer 
volume of bookkeeping required to keep 
track of thousands of payments to muni 
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see to it that wherever the high-powered 
businessmen went about Britain their 


mail from home was sure to follow 
speedily. One morning nineteen cables 
arrived. There wasn’t a market quotation 
in the lot only results of the previous 
day's Grey Cup football classic 

This wasn't really necessary, since a 
shortwave broadcast of the game had 
been piped into a Glasgow pub as a 
special treat for the travelers, courtesy 
of Canada House. * 


cash value on religion” 


cipalities in lieu of taxes from tens of 
thousands of properties would make the 
idea impractical. And I concede that 
human nature being what it is, there 
might be a tendency for municipalities 
to over-value tax-exempt properties in 
order to increase the provincial govern 
ment grant. A  hundred-thousand-dollat 
church property that pays no taxes might 
grow overnight into a two-hundred-thou 
sand-dollar property if its value set the 
level of subsidy 

But to admit all such difficulties does 
not destroy the basic argument that the 
present situation is far from ideal. Grants 
in lieu of tax exemption would lead to 
a healthy reappraisal of the value of 
each organization to the community 
not only by governments but by the 
body itself 

The exemption granted veterans’ clubs 
and memorial halls, for example, is a 
splendid gesture of appreciation to those 
who fought for their country. But is their 
continuing subsidization by local taxpay 
ers, a decade and a half after World 
War II, the best way of recognizing so- 
ciety’s debt? With a little ingenuity and 
effort the management of a veterans’ 
hall can—and often does—pay its own 
way without subsidy 

A good case can be made for the value 
of the private school in developing spe 
cial talents and qualities of leadership 
and in buttressing unhappy family situa 
tions. But surely private schools should 
not depend for help on the very people 
required to support public schools. Not 
only do private schools largely duplicate 
the facilities offered by public schools 
they usually draw their students from 
other areas than the municipality in 
which they are located 

An even stronger case can be made for 
supporting universities that produce the 
men and women on whom the progress 
of the nation largely depends. So strong, 
in fact, that their dependence on local 
bounty to any extent becomes absurd 
The better the university, the wider the 
area from which students are drawn 
and the wider the area to which they 
scatter on graduation 

The same argument applies to other 
tax-exempt units hospitals, orphan 
homes, youth centres. Behind my point 
of view is no wish to make life more diffi 
cult for any of the various service under 
takings. On the contrary, the abolition 
of property tax exemptions, where it 
could be worked out, would create two 
big improvements from their point of 
view. It would enable governments on 
all levels to meet obligations more in 
telligently; and the voluntary services 
themselves would stand in greater public 
favor if their sources of support were 
open and equitable. 
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The languid and lovely St. John continued from page 


the fishing and shooting one wants at 
one’s door. This is a happy land.” 

I hope the story is true, because hap- 
piness is the word that always comes to 
mind when I think of the River St. John. 
Rising in the wilderness of Maine and 
Quebec, it flows southeast across New 
Brunswick into the Bay of Fundy. It is 
one of the shortest of our principal 
streams, being less than four hundred and 
fifty miles long, yet it has so much vari- 
ety that a stranger traveling along it en- 
counters a surprise every twenty miles or 
so. It is intimate and it is very beautiful 
On fine summer days the colors in its low 
er reaches shift from ocean blue to del 
phinium blue to a deep quivering violet 
according to the intensity of light given 
out by the sky. A sudden rain in the 
Aroostook country can make the upper 
St. John look as brown as the Missouri 
while the lower stream is still clear. Sun 
sets in the Long Reach — as a broad, 
straight section near the mouth of the 
river is called—are as majestic as the 
sunsets in a deep fjord. At dawn and in 
the evening in some of the settled sec- 
tions the pastel hues are as soft as in 
‘Tenderly, day that I have lov- 
thought of this 


England 
ed, I close your eyes” 
line of Rupert Brooke the last time I 
heard the bells of Fredericton chime 
across the stream after sunset 

The happiness associated with the St. 
john, especially in the older communities 
lower down the river, is of a kind the 
world is losing everywhere. It proceeds 
from a life closely entwined with the 
river and the woods, which still are wild 
and abundant with game; with family 
farms, small towns, neighborly villages, 
and plain people living with nature at 
their doors. The St. John River country 
can still make you think of the growing 
years of eastern America 

There are several reasons why it does. 
Not only is New Brunswick a geographi 
cal offshoot of New England; the people 
inhabiting the lower 150 miles of the 
St. John Valley from Woodstock to the 
Reversing Falls are nearly all descended 
from the original Anglo-Saxon stock 
that pioneered the United States. After 
the first tentative French occupation 
petered out, the Loyalists came to the 
Valley at the end of the eighteenth cen 
tury and settled it. With them they 
brought, along with their Icyalty to the 
Crown, most of the habits, virtues and 
limitations acquired by their ancestors 
in the first century and a half of the 
British-American experience. But because 
they were a twice-transplanted people. 
the lower St. John is much younger in 
terms of setthement than Massachusetts 
or Rhode Island. From the visual stand 
point this has been unfortunate. The old 
New England towns were built in the 
most exquisite period of domestic archi 
tecture ever known, while most of the 
St. John towns suffer from the styles of 
the nineteenth century. But the way of 
life there belongs to an earlier period 
than in any place I know in the northern 
Atlantic states 

I come to Canada regularly.” a re 
tired American general said to me, “be 
cause it reminds me of home when I was 
a boy. I can close my eyes and hear the 
old folks talk. 

The St. John River people along the 
lower reaches are such staunch retainers 
of the past that conservative is too weak 
a word to describe them. There is some- 
thing endearing about their stubborn dis- 
like of change. Few Canadians have con- 
tributed more to the speed of modern 
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living than Rupert Turnbull, who invent- 
ed the variable pitch propeller and built 
the first wind tunnel in Canada. He was 
an individualist, disdaining big companies 
that would have subsidized his genius: 
nearly all his work was carried on in his 
own laboratory at Rothesay where the 
Kennebecasis comes in to share Grand 
Bay with the St. John. In his non-pro- 


fessional life Turnbull was so adverse to 
change that he lived like a country squire 
of the last century. He sailed, he fished, 
he shot ducks into his early eighties 
When he reluctantly bought an automo- 
bile, he never drove it faster than twenty 
five miles an hour. And when New 
Brunswick in the early 1920s reluctantly 
changed the rule of the road from left to 


right (in other words from English to 
American), Turnbull so disapproved of 
the innovation that he tried to ignore it. 
Finding it difficult to make _ progress 
with the traffic coming from the opposite 
direction, he at last decided to compro 
mise. Instead of driving on the left-hand 
side of the road he drove in the middle 
and in a region full of tndividualists who 
like room to display all the individuality 
they possess. he was not only condoned, 
he was applauded 

For years this conservatism of the St 
John River country, until recently the 
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Beaverbrook it 


during the war, to 


make Stalin learn the old New Brunswick 
lumbering song about the Jones Boy 
iwmill. There something moving in 
ul ion-like returi of this formida 
le old egotist to his native land, in h 
le to make Englishmen understand 
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Locally they call this river the Rhine 
of Americ but the houldnt Phe 
Rhir is longer, larger. more dramati 

banks crowded with factory cities and 
ts surface with coal barges and excursion 
teamers. It also has had a ferocious hi 
tory with a ghastly tendency to repeat 

lf generation after generation. Thos 
romantic castles which glower at you 
from the Rhenish islands were wicked 


places 


But the St. John was never a wicked 
plac ind apart from small-scale Indian 
fra n the days when Malecite war par 
ties roamed the river in canoes, the fight 


on the St. John has never 
than the 
ind d’Aulnay ¢ 
Aroostook War of 


ind 


imounted 
to more 
Latour 
o-called 


neighboring 


rrotesque affair betw 


harnisay and tl 
1839. wher 
American anadiar 


imbermen created an international cris! 


over cutting rights. Almost the only sts 
tures on the St. John islands are ha 
irns, and on many of them the Male 
cites gather fiddlehead greens. Only in the 
Longe Reach where the river strikes off 
right angles northeast from Grand Bay 
do St. John resemble any part of 
the Rhine. nor does it really resemble it 
he xcept in wv depth and the way 
the hi ri ilmost sheer from the wate: 
But the hills of the Long Reach ar 
OV i | virgin forest glorious wit! 
olor in the fall, while on the Rhine the 
e terraced vineyards 
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These upper reaches of the St. John 
are as different from the lower ones as 
Quebec is different from Ontario. More 


English 
moved up 


ntly settled the original 


rece 
population thinned out as it 
from the mouth it IS 


French 
ton is as Canadien as Riviere du Loup 


stream now a 


most entirely Edmund 


nd the Canadiens, first overflowing fron 
the St. Lawrence, now overflowing fror 
the upper St. John e steadily comin 
lown the stream 

The St. John in its pp reach 
nd gracetul delicate band 
through field ind forest and it look 
qi until yt com to Grand Fall 
where suddenly you see the power of 
The flume of the fall itterly savage 
I s itself, twisted | I contour of 
th ock, into a huge slide of water befor 

plunges into a gorge with walls about 
a hundred feet No salmon could 
ver surmount the Grand Falls of the S 
John. but logs can go down it, and onl 

n century or more of lumberin 
na Cs nd Fal been jammed Then 
Vas done or in old river chai 
illed Conno who w known 

the district s The Red Rover 

From Woodstock down to Fredericto 


the river flows in bold sweeps and curve 
ibout the width of the Thames at Oxford 
bt ifter passing the head of tide (the 
furthest upstream point penetrated by salt 

iter) at Croch Point, and receiving 
the Nashwaak it widen t Fredericton 
to nearly half mile, passes under thre: 


bridges and proceeds deep and generall 


1 toward the majestic stretches lowe 


down. The Long Reach ts one of the fau 
est sections of river I have ever seen tn 
Canada, and a little below it the strean 
swells into Grand Bay behind the city of 


Saint 
in trom 


Here the Kennebes 
the east. not as a tributary but 
that back in 


t opposit 


John asis come 


river ages 


geologic time flowed in the 
direction 

Below Grand Bay the St 
the last of its 


the 


John ends in 


many surprises: it reaches 
and 


When 


Reversing Falls between the city 


the raw new suburb of Lancaster 


the tide ts 


low the river goes down a 
gorge in a drop of seventeen feet into 
t Fundy. But when the Fundy lifts 


t water surges into the gorge and floods 


right into the river itself. and at high tid 
there is enough dept to float a sizabk 
tanker 

\ varied river this, but never a crowd 


d one when the log ome down 


Most of the log 


these da ire cut in the 


except 
spring drive 
t forest near tl 
aters and they have an adventurou 


journey of about 300 miles before they 


the river's 
Grand Fall 
Beechwood 


stop in 


plants at mouth 


The tumble over they are 


hepherded finally 


past ind 


they mile 


tched be 


come to a a jam three 


long against the great boom stre 


tween Oromocto Island and the eastern 
shore by Maugerville (pronounced “Ma 
jorville’). Tugs tow mats of them down 


stream in barrel boom and behind the 


drive come the Wangan boats, which are 
house-carrying scows powered by out 
boards and crewed by about twenty men 


Within three weeks the Wangan boat men 


clear the river of stray ‘ogs all the way 
from Beachwood to Maugerville, a dis 
tance of some two hundred miles. There 
ifte the trean ! clear tor pleasur 
craft 

One of the beauties of the St. John at 
the it f American smal 
oat to Kno ibout it 
the m ould be crowded 
vith half the eastern stat 


for there is no river on the ontinent 


mor! uited to pleasure boats than this 
Above the head of tide it ts too shallov 
for cabin cruisers, but from Fredericton 
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down to the mouth it is deep enough to 
carry a ship and quiet enough for a child 
to be safe on it 

The shores float by, the tall grasses 
are fragrant in the water meadows, ferns 
and wildflowers blow on the islands, the 
shadows move along the hills. As a picnic 
party comes round the bend a flock of 
startled ducks takes to the air, and like 
sea planes alighting they splash back 
again when the boat has passed. “Look!” 
cries a small boy. And there, upwind by 
the water's edge, is a deer with big eyes. 
As the sun sinks, the great hills above the 
Long Reach cast their shadows over a 
river violet-dark, and later in Grand Bay, 
the water shrimp-pink and pastel-gray 
from reflected cumulus clouds, the yachts 
becalmed on the flood, the boat party 
sees the lights of the city that marks the 
journeys end 

Along with the boating goes the sport 
and fascination of the river's wild life 
Geese and ducks flock the shallows in 
such numbers that at certain seasons you 
cannot count them. Not long ago a moose 
swam the St. John at Fredericton and 
spent some time wandering through the 
city’s streets. Deer emerge from the for 
ests and eat the greens in gardens, as deer 
do everywhere in closed seasons. But it 
is in its salmon runs—unless the pessi 
mists are right and the Beechwood Dam 
has spoiled them — that the St. John ts 
supreme among rivers of the eastern sea 
board 
Accessible all year 

Cedric Cooper, of Fredericton, who 
has the rights on the largest pool on the 
river, tells me that in the St. John there 
ire no fewer than nine salmon runs In the 
course of the year. The first comes up in 
early May a few weeks after the ice 
breaks, when the river is so widely flood 
ed that the Maugerville district farmers 
sometimes have to put their cattle in the 
lofts of their barns. These fish are bound 
for the Serpentine branch of the Tobique 
where they spawn. The last run comes 
up in November just before the river 
begins to treeze 

The St. John is a fine river equal in 
magnitude to the Connecticut or Hud 
son.” with a fine harbor at the mouth 
accessible at all seasons of the year 
never frozen or obstructed by ice 

Such was the first report of the agents 
of the Loyalists who had come to Anna 
polis in Nova Scotia in the fall of 1782, 
then had crossed the Fundy and proceed 
ed up the St. John as far as the Orom 
octo in search of a new homeland for a 
desperate people. The Revolutionary War 
was over in the United States, and the 
victors were earning the distinction later 
conferred upon them by the historian 
Arnold 
Americans were the first people in mod 


loynbee, who notes that the 


ern times to expel thousands of men and 
women solely because of their political 
opinions. The president of the Board of 
Agents for the Loyalists bore one of the 
most famous names in the State of New 
York: he was the Reverend Dr. Samuel 
Seabury 

Americans had of course heard of the 
St. John long before the revolution. The 
river had been established on the map as 
early as 1604, when Champlain entered it 
while still a member of De Monts’ ex 
pedition. La Tour had built a fort at its 
mouth in 1631, d’'Aulnay Charnisay had 
destroyed it ten years later and built an 
other across the harbor, and nine years 
after that, Charnisay had been displaced 
by an English expedition operating in the 
name of Oliver Cromwell. After the fall 
of Louisbourg a force of two thousand 
men under Colonel Robert Monckton 
had arrived, rebuilt the old French fort 
and renamed it Fort Frederick. Four 
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years later New England merchants had 
built a post at the river mauth for fishing 
and burning limestone, and through their 
efforts a small trade had begun in fish, 
lime, lumber and fur. But no real devel- 
opment of the St. John was attempted 
before the British forces were defeated 
in America. When the agents of the 
Loyalists arrived, the population at the 
river mouth was only 145. A little over a 
year later the city of St. John had been 
established. 

For anyone wishing to study the char- 
acter of the Canadian people the story of 
Adventurers 
Voyageurs, 


our rivers is indispensible 
peopled the St. Lawrence 
both Highlanders and Canadiens, used 
the water network leading out of the St 
Lawrence as avenues to adventure, trade 
and exploration. But the St. John was 
settled neither by French nor Scots; it 
was settled by Anglo-Saxons who had 
never wished to roam, much less marry 
au fagon du nord with the Indians. 

They were proud, indignant men with 
a bitter sense of wrong, the ones who 
came to the St. John. Some had “been 
inflicted with the Punishment of Tarr and 
Feathers.” Some had “Sheltered them- 
selves in the Mountains.” One had been 
Fined, Whip'd, and Tried for his Life.” 
One had been “Robbed and Maimed by 
the Rebels.” Many had “Had a Valuable 
Dwelling House burnt up by a malicious 
Set of Men.” Edward Winslow did not 
exaggerate when he wrote to his son on 
June 20, 1783 


of the Rebel Government makes it im 


Ihe violence and malice 


possible even to think of joining them 
again.” 

Sir Guy Carieton, still in control of the 
port of New York, requisitioned trans 
ports for an exodus in those days un 
paralleled. By late November, 1783, more 
than thirty-five thousand people had been 
convoyed to Nova Scotia by sea, and the 
total number reaching the St. John was 
14,162. Every trade and profession neces 
sary in a civilized society was represent- 
ed in these convoys. There also arrived at 
St. John 3,396 officers, NCOs and men 
of the British North American Regi- 
ments, and the settlers had need both of 
their brawn and their discipline 

‘It is, | think, the roughest land I ever 
saw,” wrote one of the settlers. “We are 
ali ordered to land tomorrow, and not a 
shelter to go under.” 

But by the year’s end, the location di- 
vided into lots, trees cut and stumps 
burned out, frames raised and fireplaces 
built, the skeleton of Saint John city 
existed 

With the river and its pine trees behind 
it, Saint John grew fast. Less than a cen 
tury after its founding it was the fourth 
wooden-ship-owning city of the world 
Its clippers were famous, and last sum- 
mer, visiting the old Cutty Sark, which 
has been beached and turned into a 
museum at Greenwich on the lower 
Thames, I saw a print of one of the great 
three-masters built at Saint John. No less 
than six of the first seven White Star 
ships were Saint John built, and had it 
not been for a disaster, this town might 
easily have become the chief city of the 
Maritimes. But in 1877 a disastrous fire 
in Canadian history burned out Saint 
John’s heart, including nearly all the 
buildings constructed in the splendid style 
Rebuilt in the 
ugliest period of architecture known to 


of the early Loyalists 


man, Saint John ts now considered one 
of the most unfortunate-looking cities we 
have 

But Fredericton, smaller and more 
secluded, preserves the image of early 
New Brunswick intact. Situated on St 
Anne’s Point about ninety miles upstream, 
Fredericton is a mirror of the Loyalist 
mind. Here, in a Canadian terrain utterly 
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1865 


high 


municipalities wer 


upport chools by 


and girl reluctantly permitted t 
ttend Colleges and universities had 
been established in all the four province 
lo before Confederation. But it wa 
not vet the theory that everyone ought 
to be gifted at birth with a Universit 
decree 
The little that can be called 
Canadian literature or painting or music 
It theats did show plays from New 
York or London. These were for the 
cite Average individual in default of 
ies, professional port ind 
Ok rs. either made their own amuse 
nents or found sociability in the churcl 
tavern or both, and excitement 
political meeting and revival There 
were plent rs, usually either 
MACI 


sheet. or four pages, which 


in a double 


local happenings and, after 
columns of British and 


received by transAtlantic 
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new 
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In 
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Elections 
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Rouge to 


elecuions 
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provinces meant whisky 


bludgeons and fists, espec since there 


were 


they 


were no votes for women 


the more exciting since time 


spaced over about a fortnight s¢ 


that there was for tensions 
10 explode 

In both 
of the forest was still close 
farm The had 
stripped from the fringes of the settled 
areas. From December to April the tim 


ber-cutting in the forests of the Ottawa, 


opportunity 


into riotous brawling 
the life 
the 


been 


Quebec 


to that of 


Ontario and 


white pine not yet 


the St. Maurice and the other rivers lead 
ing into the St. Lawrence, held sway. A 
great many sawmills cut planks for the 


American market. But the timber trade 


from Quebec to Britain and Europe was 


still flourishing and the great rafts still 
floated down the St. Lawrence. In addi 
tion, Quebec shipyards were active. In 
1863. for instance, they turned out thirty 
seven ships, twenty-four barque one 
brig and three brigantines 

The palm in shipbuilding usual 
went to Nova Scotia and New Bruns 
wich These two Maritime provinces 
were a fairly compact block of settle 
ment. except that the interior of New 
Brunswick was, in 1867, largely forest 


Halifax with twenty - nin thousand 
people and a long tradition and Saint 
John remained the two principal ports 

As in the Fifties, however, shipbuild 
ing went on wherever there was a cove 
or a creek. In 1864, to give an example 
New Brunswick turned out one hundred 
and sixty-three vessels aggregating 9? 
605 tons; while at Yarmouth in Nova 
Scotia. from 1860 to 1869, thirty-four 
full-rigged ships, one hundred and four 
barques and a flock of brigs, brigantine 
and schooner the whole totalling 105 
000 ton were added to the Yarmouth 
fleet. Confederation might be a glum 
faced subject in 1867, but the high ad 
venture of the “wooden ships and iron 
men” kept on, overshadowing the farms 
nd even the fisherie * 
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London Letter continued from page 8 


British soldier who finds humor in the 
very hell of horror. 
The personalities of a war are usually 


a man who broke every rule in a success 
story and acquired a fame which borders 
on immortality. 

His father was Scottish, his mother 
was English, and he was born seventy 
one years ago in the Himalayas, in very 
primitive surroundings. When his family 
returned to England, he was sent to the 
United Services College at Westward Ho! 

The young Bruce was pleased about 
one thing: Rudyard Kipling had also 
one to the United Services College. Ac 
tually it is an accepted fact that the im 
nortal Kipling used the college as the 
etting for his Stalky and Co 

I never dreamed then,” said Bruce 
that I would live to see the day Kipling 
would look at my drawings and deliver 
the verdict: “Bloody good! 

But it seems that the Kipling episode 

is an exception. Bairnsfather was not 


loing well at school. He kept on drawing 
aint little figures when he should have 
been learning Latin. He also drew car 
toons of his fellow students. One day he 
is knocked out by a blow to the chin 
He had made the elementary mistake of 
wing a cartoon of the chief bully 


But under the toughness and roughness 


of the school he was discovering his rea! 
self My desire to draw and paint re 
ined unabated and I continued to 


itify it in and out-of-doors.” With the 
‘alization that even an artist must cat 

ed to sell his drawings for half a 
wn or five bob to his fellow students 

But he wanted to reach a wider public 

van his school mates. After many false 

starts he executed a design for Player's 
Navy Tobacco mixture and had it accept 
ed. “My pride and excitement bordered 
yn the insane.” he said. “I kept that two 
pound cheque in my pockets for weeks 
producing it on every possible occasion, 
until I thought I had better cash it while 
it was sull intact.” 

As he had shown no promise in any 
thing else it was decided that he should 
take up the army as a career, and even 

ally his military training came to an 
end. Swiftly he poised the dilemma to his 
own judgment and for his own decision 
He did not want a sword in his hand, he 

anted a pencil. Being an officer the 
my offered him security at any rate in 
peace time. And after many years he 
ould then retire and take up his pencil 
Instead I decided to quit the army and 


ike my chance he iid. He was then 
hteen 
Someone down ont terrace at West 
nster laughed. Passeneers on a rowd 
! launch pointed at us and even waved 
r hands {s the next election tis not 
off l edu eturn.) 


When war broke out in 1914, Bairns 
ither rejoined the army at once. In 


mud and the blood of Flanders the 


oldier-artist kept his sanity by creating 
Old Bill, the moustached British soldier 
1 the 


figure of perverted 


vho regarded the uperman” 1 
German trench as 
fun. Bruce had already drawn several 
ctures for the Bystander but Old Bill 
ide him a world figure 
But this man was more than a cal 
oonist. Take his most famous drawing 
hich is before me. There in the trench 


two hairy British tommie Old Bill 
1d his gloomy, complaining pal. The 
ouser. has obviously been taking it out 


on the hole in which they are crouching 
vhile bursting shells play havoc all about 
hem. At last the patience of Old Bill is 
‘xhausted and with magnificent disdain 
he declares Well, if yer know of a bet 


ter ‘ole, go to tt 
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soon forgotten. Yet unknown and unsus- 
The drawing duly appeared in the By- pected by himself Bairnsfather had cre 
stander and Britain rocked with laughter ited in Old Bill a character which did 


Yet behind the humor and the comic not fade away. 


genius of the drawing there was the ar He did many more Old Bill cartoons, 
tist’s feeling of pity toward these two before, during and after World War II 
cockney orphans of the storm During this war he was attached to the 

But why is the genius of Bairnsfather U.S. army in Europe as war cartoonist 


Bairnsfather told me of his lecture 
tours in Canada and his TV appearance 
on the CBC which are a precious mem 


sull remembered? Surely the answer ts 
that his drawings were based on truth, 
and in them he gave expression to the 


ory to him. Even the Americans wel 
comed with enthusiasm this soft-spoken 
caricaturist with his pen of genius 

Almost as if he were asking a favor 
he suggested that he draw a special sketch 
to accom@@®ny this London Letter and it 
appears on page 8. 

Like most men of courage Bairnsfather 
is gentle at heart, and like most men of 
genius he is modest. This might well be 
his epitaph in the years to come 

‘He yave the solace of laughter to the 
nation even as it shed its blood for the 
survival of human decency.” ¥* 


FROSTED DECANTER 
Shomas Distillerd Ld. Toronto, Ont.—Vancouver, B.C. 


4. 1959 
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Texas millionaire Lutcher Stark snapped 


sketches and notes fat his elbow) after 


many 


Paul Kane's early Canadian paintings, 


Canadian museums declined to buy. 


The scandal of our lost art treasures 


Continued from page 13 


‘There were times when 


destroyed many Indian art 


liture W looked pon a trash Thu 
funds were often ma available for Old 
World t nd expeditions, when 
he W o mon or collecting f 
it hom [his produced some t 
inon Toronto’s Royal Ontario M 
cum, fe \ample ual ip the fine 
( ne collection outsid 
Ct but tl ire a dozer t Irc 
quo Indiar Oo chor eT hougt 
r quar of lroquois n ial We 
vailabl tt t on resery le 
than hundred n frorn Toronto 

There were tn n fact, when U 
Canadiat overnment and missional 
societies practiced a deliberate policy of 
destroying native art object regarding 
them as pagan junk mbstructing the 
pread of Ct tianit Early in the pr 
ent century, the RCMP raided Lroquots 


one-houses on reserves in southern On 


tario and sent scows up the coa 


from Vancouver to gather such things 

totem pol and ritualistic masks fo 
destruction. Canadian museum men De 
lieve that much of this material, now 
worth hundreds of thousands of dollar 


i out to U.S. collections befor i 


was destroyed. Totem poles, our most 
unique nd dramati Indian rt forr 
vere condemned by mission es and wit 
hurch enco t were oft 
ced ddwn and used as firewood by t 
Indian owner Since most of t 
exp tuall purpose € 
production in anyt! t 
red for scour ed 
ind govern n 
foday we are beg acd 
new awareness of U nportant f 
these native arts oO n the art 
and spiritual wealth of Canad But the 
modern Canadian mu n rep t 
instead of terretit ni il i 
the field ving with native wearin 
wan rd mberjack boots, must now «a 
his collecting in a Du s it. dicker 
ing across the polished desks of dea 
private collectors and museums out ide 
Canada 
Many countries, unlike Canada, | 
iaws promibiting the removal of national 
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authorities deliberately 
objects as pagan junk”’ 


treasures. But Canadian museum officials 
do not agree on whether such a law ts 
desirable Those who oppose it say itt 


might prompt other countries to pass 
iws that would deprive Canadian mu 
eums of the chance to build up foreign 
collections 

I favor the free flow of materials be 
tween countries.” says Dr. Heinrich, of 
the Royal Ontario Museum We have 
been losing materials to other countries 
but they have also been losing to us, and 
this free exchange is what we want. We'll 
take our chances But other authorities 
would like to see at léast enough control 


to prevent the loss of really unique ob 


In any case, we are now paying through 
the nose for our years of indifference, be 
ause the antiquity business has become 
big business. A good Pacific coast mask 
which might have been had for one hun 
dred dollars ten years ago, now, when 
obtainable at all, commands several thou 
sand dollars. The National Museum in 
awa recently brought back to Canada 
the Pacific coast collection of a British 


rchitect. Sir Alfred Bossom: its cost 


Was reported to be $47,500 And the 
Glenbow Foundation of Calgary recentl\ 
bought at an undisciosed price a Haida 


gillite collection which was assembled 


by a Victoria dealer, Charles Smith 
only after an intensive search of Britain 
ind Europe 
On a recent tour of several U.S. col 
lections and museums, I found a tendency 
imong some dealers and collectors there 
to regard it as a joke that Canada re 
named disinte ted in its own antiqul 
for so long. while foreign collectors 
grabbing then Pp 


Charles Eberstadt. of the New York 
m which sold the Winnipeg Paul Kane 


paintings, said Canada had years to do 
Oo thing bout that collection. It had a 
very high value. no one in Canada was 
willing apparently to pay its value. so 


we had to find a buyer somewhere else 


Kane crossed Canada in the 1840s 
sketching Indians, their villages. fur 
trading posts and pioneer scenes. His 


work has more historic than artistic 
value, for he paid meticulous care to 
detail and was more reporter than artist. 
It is an almost-photographic record of 
Canada’s pre-railway western frontier 
Much of his work is preserved in Toron- 
to’s Royal Ontario Museum, the National 
Gallery in Ottawa and the Manitoba Mu- 
seum, but this one big collection remain- 
ed in the possession of a grandson in 
Winnipeg. It consisted of about two hun- 
dred and fifty paintings and preliminary 
sketches, but its historic value was en 
hanced tremendously because it also in- 
cluded Kane's handwritten descriptions 
for completing the unfinished sketches 
The collection was offered over a period 
of years to a number of Canadian mu 
seums and art galleries, but the price 
asked was two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars, and no Canadian institution could 
raise that sum. Finally the Eberstadts of 
New York, dealers in rare books and 
art who had had their eye on the collec 
tion for forty years, took on the assign 
ment of selling it, and it was soon sold 
to oil millionaire Lutcher Stark, of Or- 
ange, Texas 

It didn’t need selling, it sold itself, 
Eberstadt commented 

“It was a great tragedy to see it leave 
Canada.” says curator Ken Kidd of the 
Royal Ontario Museum. “We tried for 
years to ensure that it would be kept in 
Canada. Kane's paintings are the sole 
record we have for that early period of 
the Canadian west, whereas several artists 
did that sort of thing for western United 
States.” 

its a shame,” says Professor George 
Swinton of the Winnipeg Art School, “but 
no one is to blame but the Canadian 
people 

Champlain's lost astrolabe, now resting 
in a place of honor just inside the front 
door of the New York Historical Society 
Museum, had a similar story. For thirty 
years after its discovery it remained in 
Canada, ignored and unpublicized. When 
a U.S. collector finally acquired it for 
a few dollars and offered it back to Can 
ada at the same price, the Canadian 
government was not interested. Today no 
amount of money could buy it 

The astrolabe, an instrument used for 
determining latitude before invention of 
the sextant, was found in 1867 on the 
shore of Green Lake near Pembroke 
Ont.. a few miles south of the Ottawa 
River, by a boy cultivating a field. It ts 
of French type, inscribed “1603,” and 
careful historical sleuthing has identified 
it almost certainly as an astrolabe lost 
by Champlain on his first exploration of 
the Ottawa in 1613 


There is litthe information on what 


was done with the astrolabe for the first 
thirty years after its discovery in 1867, 
although by 1872 it was accepted as 
Champlain's. It was brought to the atten- 
tion of federal officials in Ottawa, but no 
one attached much value to it. Around 
the turn of the century, Samuel V. Hoff 
man, a wealthy New Yorker, heard about 
it while summering in the Adirondacks 
Hoffman, a collector of old navigating 
instruments, came to Canada, recognized 
it as a rare find and bought it. Then he 
offered it to the Canadian government 
for the same price he paid for it, feeling 
that Canada should have first opportun 
ity of preserving it. But he apparently 
found no interest in Canada. On Hoff 
man’s death in 1942 the instrument was 
bequeathed to the New York Historical 
Society Museum, which has several other 
valuable pieces of Canadiana. It was de 
scribed shortly afterward in the society's 
bulletin and then, at this late stage, there 
were several requests from Canadian 
associations for its return to Canada 
But its new owners have no intention 
now of parting with it. 

Dr. Robert W. G. Vail, director of the 
NYHS museum, told me recently: “We 
are interested in Champlain too, you 
know. He explored New York state. You 
lost your chance to have the astrolabe 
when you turned it down. You should 
have been smarter.’ 

Municipal officials at Pembroke, near 
where it was originally found, recently 
took photographs and measurements to 
make a replica of the astrolabe for their 
local museum. The real thing, alas, is in 
New York to stay 

For sheer quantity, Canada’s greatest 
loss has been from its treasure-chest of 
aboriginal arts and crafts 

“Canada had an unbelievable wealth 
of primitive art,” says Dr. Edmund Car 
penter, University of Toronto anthro 
pologist. “Our big land mass produced a 
wide variety of native tribes who grew 
up isolated from each other and thus 
developed many distinct and individual 
istic cultures. Many of these Canadian 
tribes remained isolated from us until a 
much later date than elsewhere on the 
continent, and this preserved their arts 
and primitive ways of life.” 

Canada’s wealth of primitive art at 
tracted foreign collectors early, thei 
collecting activities reaching a peak in 
the 1920s when Canada’s few museums 
were either disinterested or lacked funds 
to do much collecting of their own. Few 
of these foreign collectors were scien 
tists; most were wealthy amateurs—curio 
hunters who collected Indian art with the 
devotion that others of their economic 


bracket bestowed on old masters 


These 200-year-old Quebec carvings 


hundreds in a Detroit museum—show 


and Child and the child murder vic 


St. Nicholas is supposed to have restored to life. 


th 


hens whom 


among 


e Virgin 
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The most successful of them all was 
a Strapping, six-foot-three, three-hundred- 
and-fifty-pounder named George Heye. 

Member of a wealthy New York fa- 
mily, Heye decided as a young man that 
he would devote his life to collecting 
Indian materials. This he did with phe- 
nomenal success by means of equally 
phenomenal spending. and when his own 
money finally ran out, he carried on with 
funds wheedled from wealthy friends. He 
created the Museum of the American In 
dian and when he died two years ago at 
eighty-two he left five to six million speci- 
mens, easily the world’s biggest and 
choicest collection of western hemisphere 
aboriginal material. 

Heye started out by concentrating his 
collecting in Central and South America, 
but he soon discovered and fell in love 
with primitive Canadian material, and 
switched his attentions here. He was a 
will-o’-the-wisp character, always turning 
up unexpectedly where rare antiquities 
were to be had. 

The Heye collection represents six 
hundred and thirty-five tribes from the 
Arctic to South America’s Cape Horn, 
and Canadian scientists who have exam- 
ined it estimate that it is one third to 
one half Canadian. It includes countless 
Canadian rarities that are non-existent 
or only thinly represented in collections 
within Canada. 


Started with a Navajo shirt 


For Heye, it all started after he grad- 
uated as an engineer and went to Arizona 
in 1897 to supervise a railway-building 
job. He had to hire Navajo Indian labor- 
ers and in an Indian village one evening 
he saw a squaw chewing on the seams of 
her husband’s deerskin shirt and asked 
her what she was doing. She was killing 
lice, she explained. Heye was so fascinat 
ed by it, he bought the shirt, lice and all 
‘That shirt was the start,” he recounted 
in later life. “Naturally, when I had a 
shirt, | wanted moccasins and everything 
that went with it. Then the collecting bug 
seized me and | was lost.” 

Not satisfied with what he could ac- 
complish alone, Heye paid others to col- 
lect for him. The relics poured in, over- 
flowed his home and he rented a ware- 
house. 

In 1917 Heye built the Museum of the 
American Indian at 155th Street and 
Broadway, in upper Manhattan. Four- 
storied, with massive, ornate pillars, it 
cost two hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars. Now Heye began hiring a scientific 
staff 

He had discovered that in Canada you 
didn’t have to dig for relics, that in the 
north, tribes were still producing and 
using the arts and handicraft materials 
of their primitive traditions 

For years following World War I Heye 
and his collectors came to Canada an 
nually. Heye was one of the first well 
financed collectors to search out Pacific 
coast totems, masks and wood and slate 
carvings. He also had a special interest in 
the Iroquois, but his staff combed all 
Canada—some of them going to Arctic 
regions so remote that because of limited 
transportation facilities it took them two 
years to get their material back to New 
York 

‘What treasures the Heye collection 
has!” Dr. Carpenter of Toronto says. “If 
it could be brought to Canada and studied 
here it would revolutionize our ideas of 
Canadian Indian and Eskimo art.” 

One of its Canadian rarities is a per- 
fectly preserved dog-hair blanket, obtain- 
ed in Victoria in 1925. It represents a 
form of weaving apparently practiced 
only by the Salish tribe of southern Brit 
ish Columbia. Captain Vancouver and 
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other explorers described these blankets 
as common and recorded thet a small, 
white, densely haired breed of dog was 
kept to provide the fleece. But when 
Europeans made permanent contact with 
the Salish fifty years later the fleece dogs 
were extinct and that form of weaving no 
longer practiced. Officials of the Heye 
museum in New York claim theirs is the 
best of six known specimens. Three of 
the others are in U.S. museums, one is 
in the Provincial Museum at Victoria and 
another is believed to be still privately 
owned in British Columbia 


Next to his Pacific coast material. Heye part with them at any price and because 
was proudest of his wampum belt collec they are highly perishable unless care- 
tion. He accumulated more than fifty, fully handled 

the largest such collection in existence, 
and about half came from Canada. Much 


One of Heye’s wampum belts belonged 
to Joseph Brant, the Mohawk. chief who 
sought by museums, most of such belts fought beside the British in the American 
consist of thousands of minute shell beads Revolution. This beit commemorated the 
woven on threads of sinew or vegetable treaty between Brant and the British 
fiber. They were used by Indians to con under which the Mohawks came to Can- 
firm important alliances and treaties, or 
to record in symbolic form a tribe's his 
tory, the color designs woven into them 
taking the place of writing. They are 
rare because Indians usually refused to 


ada after the revolution and settled near 
Brantford, in southern Ontario 

Several other belts also came from the 
reserve near Brantford, but this was one 


case where Heye was not the first collec 


... THE CANADIAN 
CAREER SOLDIER 
WORKS FOR PEACE 


This khaki-clad Canadian is a 
member of the United Nations 


Emergency Force in the 


Gaza Strip. Here—as in the 
Sinai Peninsula and along the 
Arab-Israel border in the 
truce supervisory teams—he and his 
comrades perform an outstanding 
service in helping to maintain ) 
world peace. 
Their task is a challenging one. 

Canadian Army standards are high 

and training is rigorous, but their 
compensations and satisfactions are 

many. They lead a man’s life... and 
the man-size job they do earns 
growing respect for Canada among 


the peoples of the free world. 


CHOOSE A CAREER 
WITH A PURPOSE 
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What are you serving 


Consommeé, a chicken a la king recipe 


of Nancy’s and cherry pie. 


We'll drink wine and eat by candlelight 


Sounds good an 1 expe? ve. 


(sood but not « xpensive It’s 


Manor St. Davids white table wine— 


that little finishing toucl 


Manor St. Davids? Isn't that the wine 
Nancy Pope served last week? 


Certainly is! She’s the hostess that 
taught me the mostest! 


Since 1874 


If you glance through "Brig 


Cheery Recipes” you never 
without it. Write Brigh \ 
Lachine, Que. for your tree 


Don’t be a 
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tor involved. He first visited Brantford 
ibout fifty years ago and was chagrined 


1wther collector had a 


to learn that 
ready acquired the reserve’s finest wam 


pum belts and ceremonia! masks through 


bribery. The chiefs didn't know the man’s 
name, but Heye s ispected it was I R 
Roddy, an antiquities dealer from Né 

York. Fuming with anger over being 


beaten to the treasures, Heye hustled bach 


to New York to find his suspicions 

correct. He looked over Roddy’s Brant 
ford loot, offered a whopping but un 
recorded pric ind bought everythir 


Among the items was a mask that had 
been owned and used ceremonially 
Chief Joseph Brant. It’s the oldest mash 
now owned by the Museum of the 
American Indian, for Brant died in 18 
One other wampum belt in Heye’s Ne 
York collection has a sacred place 
Canada’s history and its removal from 
Canada has long been deplored. It 1 
belt given to the Jesuit missionary, Jear 


the 


de Brebeuf. by the Hurons to mark 
acceptance of Christianity. Containing 
close to five thousand blue ind white 
beads, it is one of the largest and most 


beautiful known. In tt ntricate des 


there is a cross, representing Christianit 
and a figure with arms raised in supplic: 
tion, representing the missionary Brebeuf 
Brébeuf is believed to have had it in hi 
possession when he was martyred | 
the Iroquois in 1649 
Relics by the carload 

With Indian relics and art pouring into 
N 


ing within a few years of its completion 


ew York, Heye’s museum was overflow 


I remember the stuff coming in. some 
times two railway express Cars al a time 
one of his curators, Charles Turbyf 
told m¢ Dr. Heye and 1 often worke 


ll night cataloguing to keep up with 
Other U.S. museums were eyeing | 
collection covetously, but to all the 
wooing suggestions that he let them ex 
hibit his overflow material Heye replied 
disdainfully Why should I join some 
one else and make him my boss?” In 1925 
I put up a large, three-story buildin; 
1 the Bronx to hold the overflow. The 
depression slowed him down but did: 
stop him. However. by the time it ended 
the Heve hevday was past He suffere 
troke in 1954 and remained a sen 
invalid until his death in 1957 
The Heye organization, now 


scientists instead of seventeen 


lects Canadian material and the Bronx 


nex currently being enlarged, cor 
tain some of Canada’s rarest historic 
material These can be seen onl DY ap 


pointment and only by scholars with a 


purpose for being there. When 


out the building recently, the 
veteran Bronx taxi-driver who drove me 
there hadnt even known such a place 
existed 

In his search for Canadian materials 
Heye had much more competition from 
other Americans than he did from col 
lectors in Canada. One of his craftiest 
competitors was an_ elusive Colonel 
Pearsall” whose identity remained a tan 
talizing mystery for thirty years. Many 
times Heye or one of his men went out 
to investigate a new discovery or a col 
lection for sale only to learn that the 
mysterious Colonel Pearsall had beaten 


them to it, made a quick deal and di 


appeared with all or at least the best 
specimens 

Then, early in the 1930s at a relic 
auction in New York city, a Heye cu 
tor was repeatedly outbid by an unknown 
using the name “Mr. Purcell.” The Heve 
man accosted him Are you the Colone 
Pearsall He was, and the Pearsall secret 


was oul 
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He was Col. Leigh Pearsall, of West 
field. N.J.. a well-to-do member of the 
New York Cotton Exchange who came 
to New York almost daily when he 
wasn't afield on collecting trips. Pearsall 
lived in a massive, pillared, three-story 
bank building in Westfield, which he had 
bought to house his collection. A shy 
publicity-shunning bachelor, he regarded 
his‘ collection as a strictly personal hobby 


ly showed it to anyone. Few 


people even knew it existed. Amid a few 
imple furnishings he kept a chaos of 
totem poles basket drums beaded 
clothing, stone axes and cigar-store In 
dians. To the ceiling over his bed he had 
painstakingly wired four hundred thou 
sand flint arrowheads and blades. Garish 
Indian blankets served as rugs on the 
floor 

Pearsall. now eighty-five. is retired in 
Florida. His collection is regarded as the 
largest Indian collection assembled by 
one man and includes the world’s largest 


nd choicest assemblage of Haida slat 
carvings 

Another U.S. collector of Canadian 
Indian material was the late Donald O 
Boudeman, whose family owned much 
of the land that became downtown Kala 
mazoo, Mich. Following the San Fran 
cisco World’s Fair in 1915, the Egyptian 
eovernment couldn't afford to ship its 
archeological exhibit back to Egypt so 
up for sale. Boudeman arrived 


from the fair, proud owner of an 


an mummy. His father refused to 
lave it in the house. Boudeman sneaked 
it in and hid it in the attic, but it wa 
soon discovered and presented to the 
Kalan'1zoo museum. Despite this inaus 
picious beginning, Boudeman embarked 
on lifetime of relic-collecting He 
oved that mummy to the day he died, 
I was told by Alexis Praus, the museum 
rector 
Boudeman took little scholarly interest 
in his material but had an obsession to 
own rare antiquities of any kind. He 
would buy up whole collections just to 
two or three pieces he wanted 
Recently I talked to his widow, who 


said her husband was intrigued by Cana 


dian materials 1 never knew half the 
time where he was going when he went 
on collecting trips she recounted, “but 


i know he made many trips to Canad: 
But I think a lot of the Canadian stuff 


e bought from an e in Illinois —a 


man named Payne Payne was like my 
husband, his house wouldnt hold any 
more, but he kept on collecting and just 
left 1t unpacked in rented boxcars on 
siding beside a factory he owned. It sat 
there for years. That's where my husband 
found a lot of his good Canadian relic 

locked up in those boxcars after M1 
Payne died 

The best of this Canadian material 
a rare Haida ceremonial axe, Eskimo 
bowls carved from whale vertebras, ivory 
nd jade adzes—were bought recently by 
Toronto's Royal Ontario Museum 

But most of Canada’s lost historical 
treasures will not be coming back at any 
price. The odd private collection like the 
Boudeman one still becomes available 
from time to time, but most such mate 
rial has now found its way into foreign 
institutions from which no amount of 
money Will ever pry it 

I remember vividly the parting remark 
of a curator at New York's Museum of 
the American Indian. He was taking me 
to the door and we had paused at a large 
case of west-coast masks and delicate 
figurines of polished slate. “No matte 
how many spanking new museums you 
build in Canada,” he said, “you'll never 
find any more material like that to put in 


them 
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Continued from page 21 


The unknown years of Stephen Leacock 


“He hated the farm animals, the isolation and 


the chores — all with a passion he never forgot”’ 


While his parents were temporarily at 
Swanmore, Stephen was born, he signifi- 
cantly remarked, in “exactly the middle 
vear of Queen Victoria’s reign.” His 
method of dating his birth is indicative of 
his lifelong political loyalties. For though 
to many people he seemed the spirit of 
Canada itself at his death the Native 
Sons of Canada urged that his birthplace, 
which they supposed to be in Canada, be 
made a national shrine Leacock al 
wavs thought of himself as a citizen ol 
the British Empire, and he loved Canada 
because it was a part of that empire 

The Leacocks were not to remain at 
Swanmore for very long, and indeed the 
only part of England which made any 
lasting impression on young Stephen al 
all was Portchester, where he lived from 
the time he was four years old until the 
family moved to Canada when he was 
seven. Here he became familiar with Eng 
ish commons, the celebration of holidays, 
the veneration of all military heroes It 
was in Portchester too that he began his 


lone academic career, when he and his 


two older brothers attended a dame s 
school.” What he remembered of this 
school is important in relation to the in 


hi r he 
quiring mind and the antidogmatic wit he 


was to display later 


the dame held up a map and we 
children recited in chorus, “The top 
of the map is always the north, the 
bottom south, the right hand east, 
the left hand west.” I wanted to 
speak out and say. “But it’s only be 
cause you're holding it that way, 
but I was afraid to. Cracks were as 
easy to get in a dame’s school as 


scratches down on the Rio Grande 


The only other occurrence which seems 
to have staved with the boy had almost 
nothing to do with England but was 
rather itself a reference to America 
While visiting on the Isle of Wight, he 
received from his grandfather Leacock a 
small block of wood about six inches 
long. labeled “A Piece of the American 
Frigate “Chesapeake Captured 1813.” 
This small scrap of wood he very care 
fully preserved the rest of his life. It was 
still occupying a prominent place on the 
mantel of his study at his death. Stephen 
Leacock liked history he could touch. Al 
t would be difficult to say that 
here began his interest in history, the gift 


though 


meant enough to him that years later he 
traced precisely what happened to the 
captured vessel, and he was boyishly 
pleased when he discovered that its tim- 
bers were still in use in the mill con 
structed of them at Wickham. Sutill later 
he was to write movingly of the battle 
in which the Chesapeake was captured by 
the British 

Perhaps the only reason that the family 
settled down in Portchester long enough 
for Stephen to remember it is that his 
father was out of the country. Peter's 
father had bought the family another 
farm, this time in Kansas, “sight unseen 
Agnes, as she was often to do in the next 
vears, had to serve as both parents. Life 
was not, of course, easy. As Stephen 


wrote one ume 
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My dear Dadda 

I thank you for the letter. Mama 
has burnt her hand so I write for het 
I am 5. We each had a crackker at 
tea I send you an almanac 

Mamas hand is straped on a board 
and it is no use there is to be a 
Xtmas tree at the school on the 8th 
We shall go 

Your affec 
Stephen 


While such homely details in the letters 
from home may have been cheering to 
Peter, his local prospect in Kansas was 
not. This venture in farming was no more 
successful than the last. In South Africa 
it had been locusts, in Kansas it was 
grasshoppers that ate up the place. He 
did not like farming, he had no real train 
ing or background for it. and even when 
he really worked hard, was not very prof 
itable for him. He soon returned to Eng 
land to prepare for another major move, 
this time with the whole family 

Peter's father showed more persistence 
than his son; for the third time he estab 
lished his son on a farm, this one a large 
tract in Upper Canada, as Ontario was 
called then. Peter went on ahead to pre 
pare the place for the rest of them, and 
in the spring of 1876, the family sailed, 
from Liverpool, on the Sarmatian for 
Montreal. For the boy Stephen, the Sar- 
matian was a very impressive experience, 
combining the enchantment of an old 
ship with the thrill of a new. The masts 
of a sailing vessel towered above the 
decks, but below was a steam engine 

From Montreal they took a river 
steamer to Toronto, then a leisurely trip, 
which gave the immigrants an opportu 
nity to observe their new country. During 
1 stop at Kingston on May 24, the chil 
dren had their first introduction to one 
of the colonial customs, the celebration 
of the Queen’s Birthday. This holiday was 
never observed in England, but Mrs. Lea 
cock had lived in South Africa and was 
able to explain it to the astonished boys 

The big, friendly noncompartmented 
cars in use on the Toronto - Newmarket 
Railroad seemed very public to the boy 
familiar with the snug, closed cars of the 
British lines. From Toronto the train 
carried them north to Newmarket, where 
Peter met them with a buckboard and a 
lumber wagon, the only possible vehicles 
for the remaining thirty miles to the 
farm 

The farm which Stephen's grandfather 
had bought his errant son this time was 
a one-hundred-acre tract near the village 
of Sutton. As Leacock described it, the 
country was real frontier, but it is in this 
phase of his life that one must most dis 
credit his own account. Stephen Leacock 
hated the animals, hated the tsolation 
and hated the chores with a passion 
which he never forgot. He spoke of the 
farmhouse, built of cedar logs covered 
with clapboards, with other rooms stuck 
on: of the stable, a log structure, chinked 
and plastered; of the barn built of loose 
logs with the wind whistling through 
them. What he failed to make clear was 
that there could be no tighter stable than 
the one he pictured and that a barn needs 
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ARE NEW CANADIANS GETTING 
A FAIR DEAL? 


... Are they being exploited by their bosses as 


cheap labor? 


... Are they being “used” to worsen housing 


conditions? 


... Are they being swindled by unscrupulous 


salesmen? 


... Are they responsible for our unemployment 


problems? 


Read Peter c. NEWMAN’S national report 


In the next Maclean's 


On sale 


RE the tales of strange human pow- 
ers false? Can the mysterious feats 
rformed by the mystics of the Orient 
e onmunel-ones as only illusions? Is 
there an intangible bond with the uni- 
verse beyond which draws mankind 
on? Does a mighty Cosmic intelligence 
from the reaches of space ebb and flow 
through the deep recesses of the mind, 
forming a river of wisdom which can 
carry men and women to the heights 
of personal achievement? 


Have You Had These 
Experiences? 


that unmistakable feeling that you 
have taken the wrong course of action, 
that you have violated some inner, un- 
expressed, better judgement? The sud- 
den realization that the silent whisper- 
ings of self are cautioning you to kee 
your own counsel—not to speak nate 4 
on the tp of your tongue in the pres- 
ence of another. That something which 
pushes you forward when you hesitate, 
Of restrains you when you are apt to 
make a wrong move 
These urges are the subtle influence 
which when understood and directed 
has made thousands of men and women 
masters of their lives. There IS a source 
of intelligence within you as natural as 
your senses of sight and hearing, and 


more dependable, which you are NOT 
using now! Challenge this statement! 
Dare the Rosicrucians to reveal the 
functions of this Cosmic mind and its 
great possibilities to you. 


Let This Free Book Explain 


Take this infinite power into your 
partnership. You can use it in a rational 
and practical way without interference 
with your religious beliefs or personal 
affairs. The Rosicrucians, a world-wide 
philosophical movement, invite you to 
send today for your Free copy of the 
fascinating book “The Mastery of Life” 
which explains further. Use the coupon 
below or simply write Scribe: j £.p, 


The ROSICRUCIANS 
(AMORC) 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 


Scribe J.E.0 
THE ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 


San Jose, California 

Please send me, without cost, the 
book, Mastery of Life,” which 
tells how to receive information of 
this infinite power. 
Name 


Address 
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IN THE EDITORS’ CONFIDENCE 


In a confiding mood the PM tells Newman of his collector’s passion 


Our six-month 


struggle for a Scoop 


As we may have remarked once or 


e in the t ome of 


ire harder to get 


{ian appears on t inface 

Our readers only have to turn 
to page fourteen to call on Prime 
Minister Diefenbaker and be shown 
his souvenirs of Sir John A. Mac 
donald, which makes it seem easy 


Sut it took Peter Newman, of our 
Ottawa staff, six months to catch 
the PM at home, in a receptive 
mood, anc with enough spare time 
to display and discuss his treasures 
ind pose for photographs with 
them 

Newman wrote us in October that 
he'd heard John Diefenbaker was 
avidly assembling relics of his fa 
vorite Canadian statesman, the 
great Sir John A. He added that 


he'd try to find out more about the 
wticle and picture possibilities of 
the collection, but before he man 
aged to do this the PM embarked 
on a world tour. H returned trom 
tour to iccumulation 

work and Newman didn't really 
have a chance to talk to him until 
March 30. Newman then report 
he was convinced that the PM i 
ortment of object that had be 
longed to Macdonald would inte 
est the audier of Mac n I 
hav ipproached M Diefenbaker 
and he has agreed to co-operate 
he said 

wi ilso extremely busy with the 
iffairs of gov mer whic om 
pelled him to keep postponing | 
session with Newn 1 and a pho 
tographer 

On April 18 Newman wrote in 
quiet desperation linus has been 
a most frustrating assignment. The 
trouble is that Mr. Diefenbaxer ts 
0 pressed. | have seen his appoint 
ment schedule. filled with names 
from 9 a.m. to 9.30 p.m iil 
this quite aside from his many 


other duties of offic 
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Finally, on April 24, the outlook 
uddenly improved. The PM would 
be at home the following morning 
i Saturday, at 8.30 a.m. Sharp at 
8.30 Peter Newman, accompanied 
by Jack Olsen, the photo editor of 
Maclean's, Ken Bell, the photog 
rapher, and Beil’s assistant, Jim 
Griffen, rang the doorbell of the 
prime minister’s residence 

Mr. and Mrs. Diefenbaker were 
still at breakfast,” said Newman's 
next and far more cheerful letter, 
but he came into his study, un 
shaven and wearing a_ loosely 
drawn blue dressing gown, to show 
us his Macdonald collection. He 
left us while he dressed, then we 
icok pictures.” 

Later, at his office in the East 
Block. they met Diefenbaker again 
ind saw more of his relics. And, in 
the Privy Council Chamber, where 
Ken Bell was photographing the 
chair occupied by various prime 
ministers from Macdonald to 


Diefenbaker, Jack Olsen couldn't 


the temptation to sit in it 

just to see how it felt 
It felt quite comfortable. But he 
uessed there had been occasions 
when it felt quite uncomfortable to 
those actually entitled to sit in it 


In Macdonald's chair, Maclean's 
Olsen gets the feel of high office 


to be weatherproof, not cozy. And in this 
account, one of the few places he ever 
displayed bitterness, he neglected to tell 
that the other rooms stuck on were an 
eight-room house connected to the older 
house by a breezeway. The original “log 
house” had, among other conveniences, a 
large drawing room furnished with good 
English furniture. He revealed more of 
his true situation than he perhaps realized 
when he wearily said that there were nine 
stoves in the house and the job of cutting 
wood was endless; it takes a good house 
to support nine stoves 

Whatever the Leacocks’ financial situ 
ation, life in Upper Canada was not easy 
Rugged living conditions were made more 
difficult by the inexperience of the Lea 
cock family. The best available light was 
from coal-oil lamps, but Agnes Leacock, 
unused to them, preferred homemade 
candles at first. The farms were as widely 
scattered as on the frontier in the United 
States, the nearest neighbor being a half 
mile away, and a trip to the village meant 
an overnight visit. Roads, some of the 
sturdy but bone-rattling corduroy con 
struction, were not good, and one had to 
walk the mare up the hill. Farm work, 
never easy, was lightened for the Leacocks 
by the addition of a hired man and three 
other servants: a “hired girl” and a “little 
girl” and generally an “old woman.” Sut 
ton, the nearest town, had little to offer 

two mills, two churches, and three 

taverns a proportion that an older 
Stephen Leacock considered about right 

The Leacock farm was situated on 
pleasantly rolling land which had been 
the scene of the Iroquois massacre in 
1649. An arrow-straight stretch of road 
led to the house, which stood on the 
highest hill in immediate view. From the 
front of the house, Stephen could see the 
long gentle slope into the valley and the 
miles of undulating land beyond; from 
the crest of the hill behind the house, he 
could see Lake Simcoe with its ever 
changing surface. Undoubtedly Stephen 
had jobs to do, as any resident of a farm 
had, but it is unlikely that he shared in 
any heavy labor since his education be 
gan .almost with his arrival in Ontario 

The next formal education young 
Stephen experienced after the dame’s 
school in Portchester was in School Sec 
tion No. 3, Township of Georgina. It was 
i regular little red schoolhouse where the 
usual academic life of early rural North 
America prevailed. The boys and girls 
were together in their classes, but never 
outside; they did their ciphers on slates 
which they cleaned with the sides of their 
hands; they all gathered around the pump 
in the yard and drank out of the same 
tin cup. Most boys came to school bare 
footed in the summer, though Leacock 
recalls that he did not “a question of 
caste and thistles 

There were the Friday afternoon “school 
entertainments” so common to the Unit 
ed States and Canada, when the trustees 
made speeches “or shook their heads and 
didn't” before the children said their 
pieces and the fiddler played. Stephen and 
his schoolmates studied reading, spelling, 
writing, arithmetic, geography, and no 
nonsense. But when her children began to 
lose their Hampshire accents, Agnes 
Leacock. gentle Englishwoman that she 
was, decided that she must teach them 
herself 

During this period of instruction at 
home Leacock read T. W. Higginson’s 
Young People’s History of the United 
tates, which he received as a gift from 
a cousin in the States. This was his first 
introduction to the other side of the 
American Revolution, and he felt, he 
said, a “new sense of the burning injustice 
of tyranny.” From then on, he claimed, 
he had no use for an hereditary title, 
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which always seemed to him merely an 
hereditary evil, “saving out the British 
monarch.” Leacock’s statement may easi- 
ly be the result of his habit of seizing on 
one particular to dramatize a whole con- 
cept. If so it is a particular, well selected, 


and the sentiments expressed here seem 
to have been those of the humorist 
through his life. 

When their mother started to teach the 
Leacock children, she dug out of her 
trunks her own school books carried all 
the way from England. Although some- 
what dated by this time, perhaps, they 
were sound volumes. The children studied 
Colenso’s Arithmetic, Slater's Chronolo 
gy, Olendorf's New Method of French, 
and Peter Parley’s History of Greece and 
Rome 

Later she hired a tutor, Mr. Harry 
Park, who was reduced to teaching on 
this elementary level so that he might 
continue his work toward his degree 
Park did his job admirably, however. In 
a room given him for that purpose, he 
set up a school w 1 regular classes, di- 
viding it into forms like the English sys 
tem. Stephen, in spite of the fact that two 
brothers were older than he, was the 
highest ranked of the scholars, evidencing 
even at this age his talent for the studious 
life 

By the time he was eleven, Stephen had 
become a good speller an accomplish- 
ment much admired in those days — and 
knew all Park could teach him about 
simple grammar. He knew British history 
and the history of English literature and 
was through vulgar fractions in arith- 
metic. 


He loved Jules Verne 


It was during this time that Leacock 
began to do some reading on his own; 
his mother had brought some good books 
from England, which must have been 
added to from time to time since Leacock 
spoke of reading Tom Sawyer, published 
the same year he came to Canada. At 
this time he read Pickwick Papers, an 
auspicious beginning which culminated in 
his biography of Dickens. He read all of 
the Jules Verne stories, remembering The 
Mysterious Island with particular affec- 
tion because the men did something and 
there were no women to clutter up the 
story. 

He joined almost the total juvenile 
population of his day in reading all the 
‘half-dime”™ novels he could get; Leacock 
never tired of adventure 

With an appreciation almost equal to 
that which he gave Dickens, he read all 
of Mark Twain's works which had been 
published. Although he greatly admired 
the others, he recalled in one place. “Tom 
Sawyer I never cared for.” This was writ 
ten in 1920; in 1944 he recalled Injun 
Joe’s being sealed up in the cave as one 
of the incidents he remembered most 
vividly from his childhood reading. It 
seems logical that in the earlier criticism 
he was speaking about literary merit while 
in the latter he was referring to what the 
boy really liked at the time. The only re 
markable thing about Stephen's reading 
was that he perhaps read slightly more 
than the average boy. However, he had 
begun to show signs of the constant and 
quick reader who makes a good scholar 

After 1880, the Leacocks spent a good 
part of each summer at Sibbald’s Point 
on Lake Simcoe very near the church 
they had attended, weather permitting. 
ever since their arrival in Canada. Their 
first house at the lake, as a matter of fact, 
had been the residence of the rector and 
was still called the parsonage. In his auto 
biography, Leacock more than modestly 
declared that the “old log building” was 
unfit for habitation by even the most un 
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assuming of clergymen. But the fact re- 
mains that his mother rented a summer 


cottage and drove to it in her own 
phaeton behind her own harness mare. 
It is true that rents were not high—a 
larger house they took later demanded 
only eight dollars a month rental—but 
although the Leacocks were not rich, they 
did not live in the genteel poverty which 
the author presented. 

Before they were able to move to the 
lake for the summer, each Sunday during 
the warmer months the children had en- 
joyed an when they came to 
church 

Sunday was the only day the children 
really met other children, and the lake 
offered many opportunities for new and 


outing 


interesting play 

The Lake Simcoe of Stephen Leacock 
was not the Mississippi River of Mark 
Twain, but its influence was obviously 
important 
ludes Leacock first explored the lake that 
never lost its fascination for him. He 


During these Sunday inter 


swam in it when boys “looked on girls in 
He early 


learned the possible treachery of an off 


the water as a damn nuisance.” 


shore wind when the first raft he built 
was carried out and he had to be rescued 
He and his brothers built flat-bottomed 
boats and found by the hard lesson of 
experience that such boats are not suit 
able for sails. Stephen must have at this 
time started fishing, a sport that he was 
to enjoy all his life 

The four small steamers of Lake Sim 
coe, in the romantic eye of Stephen, be 
came fine hig ships. Making regular runs, 
they were a commercial necessity, but 
Leacock ultimately saw them replaced by 
the railroad and then the automobile; he 
lived to regret the passing even of the 
excursion steamer. The lake traffic also 
supplied 
vessels which tacked awkwardly 
the lake, carrying heavy freight to New 
market, the nearest rail point below 


several broad-beamed sailing 


across 


The railroad was finally extended 
northward to Sutton and Jackson’s Point 
Stephen was present at the celebration on 
the arrival at Sutton of the first train 
from the south; amid the clanging of bells 
and the shrills of whistles the train pull 
ed to a chuffing stop beside the grist null 
Toronto, to which he now had access, 
was a wonderful city to Stephen. It was 
already a city with character, though it 
The parliament build 
ings with their flags flying, the wharves 


was still growing 


even more crowded than those of Lake 
Simcoe, the dignified University of To 
ronto, even the rush of business so differ 
ent from his own rural life must have 
impressed the boy who had long forgot 
ten what he had known of London 
However much fun Sibbald’s Point and 
Toronto might afford, Stephen spent most 
of his time on the farm which his father 
Peter 


raised a child of leisure, never 


was erratically trying to make pay 
Leacock 
really adapted himself to a life which re 
He worked hard 


when he worked, but between such peri 


quired productive labor 


ods he spent his time in thorough and 
evidently dissolute idleness. He drank and 


gambled and loafed. Through these times 
Agnes Leacock held the family together. 

She was a woman of high humor, 
hearty laughter and joyous nature. A reli- 
gious woman, she served as a spiritual 
and even temporal matriarch for her 
children the rest of her life. They drew 
strength from her and paid her the un- 
grudging admiration she was due. She 
had much of the casualness noted later 
in her son, encouraging her brood to 
bring home any number of guests when 
ever and as often as they wished, disre- 
garding the difficulties which such a wel- 
come presented. She covered up as well 
as she could the behavior of her husband, 
no doubt understanding something of his 
character and temperament that was un- 
suited to the life they were leading 

To Peter's credit it might be said that 
limes were genuinely hard in the late 
1870s; Ontario, having what was largely 
an agrarian economy, needed real money, 
and the little currency in circulation was 
beginning to flow westward to boost the 
paper profits of the exciting new Winni- 
peg 

Into this unstable domestic and eco 
nomic 
younge! 


situation of 1878 came Peter's 
brother. E. P. Leacock, like 
Mark Twain's Beriah Sellers, was a man 
of vision. As immortalized by his nephew 
in My Remarkable Uncle, E.P. was prob 
ably the fantastic and fabulous 
person Stephen Leacock ever knew. He 
rushed into 
and emerged on the winning side: he 
moved on to Toronto for a short while 
and then hit Winnipeg at the real rise of 
the boom 


most 


immediately local politics 


Here he bought and sold real 
estate. won a seat in the new Manitoba 
legislature, obtained a government grant 
for his own railroad that was never more 
than a letterhead, and drew after him his 
own brother, Peter, in 1881 and still later 
Stephen's oldest brother, Jim 
the life Peter had been searching for, a 
life in which a man got ahead not on 
work but on ideas. E.P. and Peter, with 
Jim following more solidly behind, plung- 
ed into the 


This was 


magic appeal in the rush and 
movement of a “boom” town a 
Winnipeg of the ‘80s, a Carson City 
of the “60s Life comes to a focus; 
it is all here and now, all present, no 
past and no outside just a clatter 
of hammers and saws, rounds of 
drinks and rolls of money 


lo finance the move, Peter held a sale 
at the farm of equipment and stock. This 
was just successful enough, recalled Ste 
phen, to pay for the whisky consumed at 
the sale 

With this unsuccessful Peter 
left the farm to his wife and children: 


gesture 


but Stephen was not to remain on the 
farm long either. It was time for him to 
go off to school. 


This is an excerpt from Stephen Lea- 
cock: Humorist and Humanist, to be pub- 
lished this fail by Doubleday. A second 


excerpt will appear next issue. 
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Daytime fun in the Moonlight 


With Dominion Day and Fourth of Jul One final word for holiday planners 
falling in the same week we rush into don't believe everything you hear. One 
print with Parade own summer sight day last summer at the Huronia museum 
ecing guide to Canada If you're or n Penetanguishene, Ont., a perspiring 
the dock at Minaki, Ont., keep an eye out guide explained in detail how early set 
for the swanky power boat that spor tlers had used a large black kettle for 
hotwater bottles for bumpers. If yo naking potash. When a woman who'd 
in Vancouver for the hot spell (if Va been chatting instead of listening belated 
couver has hot spell). watch for the y asked what was the kettle for, the 
pneumatic drill operator who tear | snapped “This is the pot used b 
tree hi earing heavy boots 
jeans traw bDoatel nd natty old scho 
e but no shirt THEY 
If there’s a bad hailstorm this summe je a 
vhile you're passing through Calgary, yo IN THOSE 
may be lucky enough to find the san DAVE / 
sign a cabbage farmer on the city ot 
skirts posted last year under similar cu 
cumstances: “Cole slaw—come and pick 
your own And itever you do, don't 
miss the famous beauty spot on G 
Lake near Gravenhurst. Ont called 
Moonlight Park but note the small 
type on the sign that warns “Public a 
mitted during daylight hours only 
* * 
We left somewhat confused as to the 
general state of domestic bliss in Ester the Indians to boil the French explore 
hazy. Sask., after reading this ad from the Etienne Brulé!” A week so later clip 
Esterhazy Miner: “Married bachelor de pings began reaching the museum from 
sires a single room for several months distant points reporting that one of its 
Apply box prized possessions was the pot in which 
* * * Brulé got boiled 
At the annual meeting of the local rec * a * 
reation centre in Wartime, Sask there The raggedly dressed man boarded a To 
vas a lot of ugly talk about an increas« ronto streetcar and took so long tumbling 
n recent power bills, when all of a sud in his pockets for the fare that nearby 
len there was a power failure. The mee passengers realized he probably had no 
! vas plunged into silent darkness, ur ticket. nor money either. A well-meaning 
some iliant discovered it was onl woman in the front seat produced one of 
her tickets and held it out, with which the 
hapless one snarled “So you've got it! 
if DEBATE THE and snatching-it from her deposited it 
LIGHT BILL IN 
& rs THE DAVTIME & dramatically in the box 
yf a We weren't too surprised when a To 
% Ss ronto couple reported they'd had to dus 
* off their long unopened high - school 
French books, in order to establish com 
blown fuse: but oddly enough after the munications with their new cocker spaniel 
ichts came on again. not ae oe ord Which spent the first five years of its life 
‘ heard about the high cost of elec with a French-Canadian family. But in 
tricit the same mail came a clipping trom the 
* Bd ” Montreal Gazette lassified section that 
really stopped us: “For sale: motorcycle 
Ther Hamilton. Ont.. mother wt 
French speaking 
int be accused of [| her twe 
hte eight and ter they an 
10 i they wanted to go uptown shop On a recent Sunday woman in Vic 
pl ) ne own st uid fine nd toria was so busy trying her new hat on 
1 ti ily on their w » the this way and that, she and her hubby a! 
rT I got h ind | + iC rived late at the crowd church ind had 
cessi despite ni transfe and to take separate seat Worked out fine 
vithout mother worrying about them for though: he got the seat behind her and 
oment. Instead she just followed them nipped the price tag off the back of he 
urreptiti« 1 the family car, from hat with his penknife before almost any 
Oo bt body els noticed 
PARADE PAYS $5 to $10 for true, humorous anecdotes reflecting the current 
Canadian scene. No contributions can be returned. 
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